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IN THIS ISSUE 


MURDER 


Plain and fancy murder may 
lack the thoroughness of the 
Middle Ages, but the record 
still is impressive. Killing for 
insurance proceeds is dis- 
cussed by James S. Regan 
in his Verdict department. 
See page 22. 


SUICIDE 


Another far from cheerful 
subject, but vital to the in- 
surance business. Improved 
mortality rate from this evil 
was shown last year accord- 
ing to Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man's annual review. See 
page 6. 


SECURITY 


A review of the highlights 
of the recently enacted 
Social Security Bill is pre- 
sented in Cross Country. 
Other features are ‘The 
Rate of Interest Earned"’ and 
several sales articles. 
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Toward Bigg 


Next year this Company will celebrate its 
first quarter-century of service. It has won 
the confidence and good will of westerners. 


It reviews a record of steady. conservative 


progress. yet constant modernization of 
views and methods. 

*Direct liberal home office contracts for 
fieldmen. *Non-forfeitable renewals. *A 
complete line of policies. *Juvenile. 
women. group. wholesale. accident and 


health. 
*Dynamic 
situation. 
office cooperation. 
tion and supervision for new men. 
for details. 


*Proven organized selling plans. 
presentations. *Sales aids for 
*Understanding home 
*Really helpful instrue- 
Write 


every 


RAY P. COX, Vice-Pres 


CALIFORNIA W ESTERN. ST ATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


California 


ident and Manager of Ag 


Sacramento 


er Achievement 

















Opportunity 
In West Virginia 


Can you build a General Agency? 


Do you live in Wheeling, 


Charleston, or Huntington? 


Attractive Policies 

Children’s Insurance 
Retirement Income Endowment 
Par and Non Par 

Low Cost Life Policies 

Special Adjustment Policies 

Glad to furnish full information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


lll N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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$ S (No. 1 of 12 new 1935 Sales Aids} $ § 


RADIO BROADCASTING 
Paves the Way for Southland Life Agents 


When a Southland Agent makes a “cold canvass,” his 
Company is no stranger to his prospect. Broadcasts at 
regular intervals over Station WRR make Southland Life 
the most oft-repeated insurance name within reach of 
this station. 


No one escapes the persistent reiteration of every station 
announcement from WRR, for the studios are in our Home 
Office Building . . . and the Southland Life’s own programs, 
three times a week, are the best in the South. 


If you would like to associate with a Company like this, 
write to First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or the 
Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. Wm. E. Talbot. 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Aside from Unemployment 
EARNING POWER 
CAN BE STOPPED 
BY 5 EVENTS 
* 
1. DISABILITY FROM ACCIDENT 
2. DISABILITY FROM SICKNESS 
3. LOSS OF LIMBS OR SIGHT 


4. OLD AGE 


5. DEATH 
a 


No man can escape all of the above 5 hazards. 


He will experience at least one of them. 
He will either be a dead man or an old one. 
In addition he may suffer disability. 


THE Pacific MUTUAL ‘‘5-Way’’ PoLicy 


Guarantees Income 
For these 5 hazards 


Founded 1868 


cific Mutual Life 


Insurance Company acura 
GEORGE 1.COCHRAN., present 
Operating in 42 States 


issets 


Home Office 
Over $205.000.000 


Los Angeles. California 











| Just to remind you—Life Underwriters’ Convention— | 


Des Moines—Week of September 16, 1935! 
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MODERN CONTRACTS 


Vresent-day needs for life insur- 
ance call for modern contracts. 
Atlantic Life representatives have 
at their disposal a complete line 
of attractive contracts—including 
Family Income, Salary Continu- 
ance, Retirement Income, Term 
to Age 65, and Juvenile — all 
available at low guaranteed cost. 


Atlantic Life 
Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


ANGUS O. SWINK WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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_A General Agent 

| (of one of the leading companies) | 
| Writes Us | 


| When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 | 
| was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 
| GUIDE has been my daily and useful companion since 
that time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's, 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 








In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


| 
| preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
| GUIDE. 
List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 


(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























ACHIEVEMENT— 


An Increase of $34.410.379.00 insurance in 
force during 1934. 


More than $14.000.000.00 Increase in 
Assets and $5.500.000.00 Increase in Sur- 
plus from December 31st. 1929, to Decem- 


ber 31st. 1934. 


Grown to a half billion dollar Company in 
30 years. 


EXCELLENCE— 


The prestige that arises from financial sta- 
bility and years of fair dealing is enjoyed by 
each Anico representative. Practical and 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurace Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, JR., President 
SHEARN MOODY, Vice-President 
E. L. ROBERTS, Vice-President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 





attractive selling features open new avenues 
of business and complete the equipment of 
the man in the field. 


POWER— 


$124.58 in Assets for each $100.60 of 
liabilities. 

$52.721.865.75 in Assets and $10.401.- 
100.02 in Surplus on December 31st, 1934. 




















PLANS— 


Agency Conventions announced for 1936. 
Extension of agency development in both 
old and new territories. 


F. B. MARKLE, Vice-President 
W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
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YOURS TO ENJOY 


That is the title of a de luxe brochure around 
which Fidelity has built a direct mail work plan 
with which to supplement its successful lead service. 
These two workable tools offer an organized plan 
of work which is unusually resultful. 


{ Life Income for You 


That is the selling theme around which the work 
plan is built. It is a theme which induces a cordial 
reception, a fair hearing and substantial business. 
Fidelity offers, in addition to its Income for Life 
plan, Family Income, Family Maintenance and an 
Adjustment plan—all peculiarly suited to today’s 
needs, 


“ff IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALSOT Present 














| WEST VIRGINIA! 
| OHIO! MICHIGAN! 
| OPPORTUNITY FOR DESIRABLE AGENTS 


== 29 == 
OBTAIN DESIRABLE CONTRACTS 
FOR DESIRABLE TERRITORY! 


Write to: Ernest C. Milair, Vice-President 


| 
| GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 




















| HOME FRIENDLY 














1884 " 
Insurance Company of Maryland 
Fifty One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
Years of Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Faithful Insurance Companies in America. 
Sernice Complete line of life contracts. Offices 
throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
——— Delaware and the District of Columbia. 
1935 
{|__1935 CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 





Centre St. & Park Ave.., Baltimore, Md. 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every nee@ for life 
} insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
| and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 
| 
41 Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


| Basil S. Walsh 
| PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 





























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


ddmitted Assets December 31, 1933 $764,510.50 








THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. C0. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 























THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1935 Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Sts. 


Philadelphia 














OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for 
General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





























GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF ILLINOIS | 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1895 


r. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
WM. J. ALEXANDER J. C. HOEY 


| President Secretary 
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MARC ANTONY AND YOU 


ARC ANTONY comes through the ages as the most glamor- 
M ous of Roman heroes. Full of charm and courage, his deeds 
have not iost their picturesqueness from their telling by 
either historian or poet. He was a soldier, he was an orator, and he 
was a lover. Both bold and shrewd, on the field of battle he gained 
the loyalty of his soldiers and won the favor of that great conqueror, 
Julius Caesar. Adroit and convincing at the Forum he stayed an 
angry mob, thwarted the ambitions of his patron’s assassins, and by 
his oratory alone redirected the destiny of the world. 

Fervid and direct in courtship his passion won the love of Egypt’s 
most voluptuous queen. Dallying in luxury, swayed by the beauty 
and julled by the favor of Cleopatra, Marc Antony cast away an 
empire. Marc Antony differed in this from other famous captains 
of antiquity. Caesar, Hannibal, Alexander and Pompey were stern 
and calculating whether in victory or in defeat. 

Antony in peace loved pleasure. Relieved of the need for toil 
and struggle he forgot in dissipation the rigors of yesterday and 
lacked the will to prepare against trials that he knew must surely 
follow. Subjected, however, to ordeals and crises, it was his gift 
to become in misfortune a man of virtue and fortitude. Spurred by 
engulfing disaster he displayed to his soldiers such self control and 
discipline as to inspire them by his feats to a conquering spirit 
against which only one defeat was marked. 

In the character of Marc Antony there is a lesson for every man 
though 20 centuries have run their course since that daring Roman 
ruled the world. In the dark hours of his life, beset by enemies who 
strove to crush him, he rallied and sacrificed to gain a day when 
free from care and trouble he might enjoy the life he craved with 
those he loved and those who loved him. He did not shirk his duty 
under the fires of adversity. Rather he redoubled his purpose and 
his efforts to conquer and carry to victory. 

How often in daily life the reverse is true. People who fall into 
the shadow of disaster and suffer reverses, lack the will to sacrifice 
for the future. Rather than embrace the first opportunity to correct 
their errors of omission and judgment, they put off that which they 
know is necessary for their future well-being. They still their 
conscience by a half-hearted promise that when fortune smiles they 
will accept the responsibility they know to be theirs. 

During the past few years financial stringency and the soundness 
of the instituticn of life insurance has brought to men in every walk 
of life the wisdom of securing this needed protection for themselves 
and their family. With life insurance they know that in some future 
year peace and pleasure will be theirs. Despite this knowledge they 
delay the day to purchase. They have not the purpose to undergo 
present hardships for future ease. 

It is true that many in all sincerity have promised themselves and 
their families the complete protection that life insurance affords 
when through Providence and their own endeavor they once again 
attain an income over and above the bare needs of living. 

When hard-time clouds roll by and good times are born anew, life 
insurance agents must see to it that this promise is fulfilled. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND SUICIDES 


HE diminishing social effects of 


the depression are clearly visu- 
alized in a decrease in the suicide 
1934, the rate for not 
quite 100 American cities having de- 
clined from 19.1 per 100,000 in 1933 
to 17.3 in 1934. This is the lowest rate 
when it was 16.8, but mea- 
surably above the minimum rate of 
12.3 for 1921. The details by single 
years are given in the following table. 


rate during 


since 1927 


} 


SUICIDE IN SELECTED 
ICAN CITIES, 1900-1934 





AMER- 


Death Rate From This Cause 
Declines Sharply From Depres- 


sion Peak: Lowest Since 1927 





Suicide Rate for 
Six American Cities 
Rate per 100,000 in 1934 
















viously reflecting an improvement in 
the economic situation. The rate is 
based on a population of about 44- 
000,000 and may be considered strictly 
representative of the country at large, 
The rate increased in 59 cities, de. 























Number Death Chi 
—- “ Suicides rey 1cago creased in 109, and remained the same 
2590 15.4 Detroit in two. Statistics for the United 
2,730 = 15.6 States as a whole are not yet avail- 
2.988 16 A le 26 re) e . 94 
3,335 18.0 Los nge ) : able for 1934, but during 1933 there 
3.560 18.7 ‘ -_ : : 
, ++ 18.2 New York were 19,993 suicides in this country 
. pase) = SS | so that in 1934 there were probably 
0,556 i . . | ™ o . E 
. $564 21.5 Philadelphia tom about 18,000. This conclusion is sup- 
426 4,447 20.4 = 48 bea ae 
99°383'297 4377 19.6 Sa F : 3] ported by advance statistics for 2 
=2, 904,660 1,674 20.4 NFIANCISCO . states showing a decrease in the num- 
$17,106 1,554 19.4 J ; — he 
23:948,53¢ 4,710 19.7 ber of deaths from 4745 in 1933 t 
34°994,329 Sana 30:8 The rate for the 170 cities declined 1462 in 1934, as shown in the tabk 
25,516,7 4,592 18.0 from 18.8 per 100,000 in 1933 to 16.8 below. 
¢ ) > ? Ss i6.i ° . . . an 
. 26,561,54 S70 14.6 in 1934, a substantial diminution ob- The next table shows suicide deaths 
27,083,949 8 14 
sa'nee'sso)608'381=i«‘B 
oa 438 “ot +1 SUICIDE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES IN 22 STATES 
: $84 $°526 5 Rate per 100,000 
: ty 1933 1934 1931 1932 1933 
23.966 7 18.1 Arizona 91 87 15.1 19.2 20.1 d 
«200.8 6 19.9 Connes 277 318 17.5 20.5 16.8 1 
2.797 6,72 9 Delaw: 26 { 18.3 25.0 10.8 1 
27 7,08 2 Distri Columbia....... 169 130 25.5 30.6 34.1 2 
774 6,447 19 Georgia ..........+e++: 313 299 11.0 10.4 10.8 
201,S¢ 6,08 17.3 Idaho 77 76 19.3 18.1 17.2 
MR Cd. ou vem pedian 688 609 20.7 19.6 20.9 
¥ ] ’ : + i : De. Joaces enkouas buwad 308 263 15.8 18.3 16.2 
Table No. II is for 170 American Maine 135 120 13-0 17:3 168 
for the years 1933 and 1934, Michiga $28 726 18.9 18.7 16.4 
‘ ; Minnes $29 402 17.0 17.8 16.5 
ast advance reports made to me Montat 114 104 23.4 233 ; 
health Lateal and rocictrare Nevad 31 44 43.5 $6.2 4 
health officials and registrars of gg Hs 34 93 18.9 20.5 18: 
vital statistics for the principal cities ee OO eee 717 678 a7. 1 16. 
r +} : : , Ne Mexi 45 58 3 3 
f this country. I again wish to ex- North = i 62 Ti 13:8 11s 
Y reciati > >hode ] qa > 3.3 13.5 . 
press my sincere appreciation for the Rhod a. $3 $s 33 +0 y 
cooperation extended to me in this Utah 51 62 11.3 9.1 9.8 
hich } bv} ; Vern 72 75 15.8 20.0 19.9 2 
natter whicn is obviously a national Wy oming obs a neta Rae aA aie 56 58 23.7 24.0 24.2 2 
service deserving of recognition. See 745 1.46 
table on fourth page of this article. da - 
. ——__—_—__—_—_—___—— and death rates in the five larges 
z wail cities of the country for the two yea 
. , eas 1933 and 1934. All five cities show 
- Suicide Rate In 1OO American Cities _,| decline in the rate, while in the of 
+ l O O 19 34 gregate the decline was from 18.3 P& 
= > * agg 
= 9 —w 100,000 in 1933 to 16.5 in 1934. 
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fate per 100,000 
1933 


Deaths Rate Death 





Chicago .. Tt 579 16.1 v 
Detroit 255 14.6 20 
Los Angeles... 439 30.4 ‘ 
New York.. . 1,343 18.3 1,2 
Philadelphia 332 16.7 

2948 18.3 2,710 
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ANNUALLY 


By 
Dr. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN 


Consulting Statistician 


rates in 1934, in the order of their im- 
portance, are the following: Massillon, 
Ohio, 3.3; Winston-Salem, N. C., 3.4; 
Newton, Mass., 4.1; Chelsea, Mass., 
4.6; Quincy, Ill., 4.9; Lincoln, Neb., 
5.9; Duluth, Minn., 5.9; Bayonne, N. 
J., 6.4; Greensboro, N. C., 6.4; and 
Altoona, Pa., 6.6. 

These low rates are in marked con- 
trast to the highest rates for the coun- 
try, given in the order of their im- 
portance as follows: Concord, N. H., 
41.4; Sacramento, Cal., 34.2; Savan- 
nah, Ga., 32.7; Galveston, Tex., 32.5; 
Tacoma, Wash., 32.5; Denver, Colo., 
32.3; San Francisco, Cal., 31.9; Se- 
attle, Wash., 31.6; Pasadena, Cal., 
28.2; and Brockton, Mass., 28.1. 


Wide Variance by States 


It is not possible to give an explana- 
tion for the enormous range in the 
rate from a minimum of 3.3 for Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, to a maximum of 41.4 for 
Concord, N. H. No adequate study of 
suicide has been made in this country 
with due regard to its distribution and 
local factors more or less responsible 
for the high rate of self-destruction. 
San Diego, Cal., which for many years 
has had one of the highest rates in the 
country, shows a remarkable change 
in its rate of 28 per 100,000 in 1934. 
The rate is still very high but the city 
no longer occupies the preeminence it 
did in the suicide tabulations of for- 
mer years. 

I give next a table showing the sui- 
cide rates for four of the largest cities 
in this country for the period 1920- 
1934, to illustrate more precisely 
fluctuations in the rate according to 
distinct geographical areas. For New 
York the rate averaged 16.4 per 100,- 
000 for the period under review with 
a maximum of 22.1 in 1932, and a 
minimum of 11.6 in 1921. For Chicago 
the average rate was 15.6, with a 
maximum of 18.9 in 1930 and a mini- 
mum of 13.2 in 1923. For Philadel- 
phia, the average rate was 15.5 for the 
period, having been highest in 1932 
when it was 17.8, and lowest in 1920 
when it was 10.5. For San Francisco 
the average rate was 35.6, more than 
double the average rate for New York. 
It reached a maximum in 1927 when it 
was 42.0, and a minimum in 1920 
when it was 25.5. I can offer no ex- 
planation for these marked differences 





1028 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 





Suicide Death Rate Through 
The Depression 
(Death Rate Per 100.000 Population) 





eS 
18. | 
19.9 
20.5 


(BPO 
be 
L Too 








and fluctuations but would suggest The table on next page is for 14 
that the question is well worth ex- Canadian cities, in which the suicide 
tended study on the basis of original rate for 1934 was exactly the same 
death certificates which would throw as the rate for 1933, or 9.9 per 100,- 
light on obscure aspects of the prob- 000. The rate increased in five cities, 


lem. 


decreased in six and remained the 


SUICIDE IN NEW YORK, CHI- same in two. The highest rate was 
CAGO, PHILADELPHIA AND SAN reported for Vancouver, or 16.9, fol- 


FRANCISCO 


lowed by Calgary with a rate of 16.8. 





Rate per 100,000 " No suicides occurred in Brantford 
New Chi- Phila- a. during the two years under review. 
Year York cago delphia cisco 

et oy - 2 2 The International Rate 
seas 17 ene Bee eo I give next a tabulation of interna- 
1924 13.4 14.8 15.8 36.8 tional suicide rates for 30 different 
1936 ine He igs oa 4 countries, derived from the New Zea- 
pe + ¥ + +e 2 land Year Book for 1935, mostly for 
1929 18.3 15.0 17.4 36.8 five year periods ending with 1931 
ttt s 73 $y os and 1932. The rates show a range 
cone er ‘ ; te Hy from a minimum of 3.2 per 100,000 for 
1934 16.6 15.0 16.1 31.9 Chile and 3.5 for the Irish Free State 
1920-1934 16.4 15.6 15.5 35.6 to a maximum of 31.9 for Hungary 
and 34.5 for Austria. The position of 
International the different countries, which has been 


Suicide Rate 


Chile 3.2 
Spain 
Norway 
Canada 
Italy 
Australia 


Sweden 
France 
Japan 
Germany 
Switzerland 
Austria 








about the same for a number of years, 
finds an explanation no doubt in the 





(Rate per 100 000 Population) racial attitude of the populations to 


religious beliefs best illustrated by the 

low rates for predominantly Catholic 
| countries. The position of the United 
States is about midway between the 
two extremes. 


INTERNATIONAL SUICIDE 
RATES 


Rate per 100,000 








Rate 

Chil . - 1925-29 3.2 

Irish Free State..... 1928-32 3.5 

Spain ae ene we 1926-30 5.3 
Northern Ireland ‘ 1928-32 5.3 
Ceylon - 1928-32 5.7 
Norway 1926-30 6.4 
Lithuania 25-29 6.7 
Netherlands 33 8.0 
Canada .. 3: 9.2 

| ltaly — 3 9.6 
Scotiand .. 928-32 10.0 
Uruguay ... ‘ 1925-29 11.3 

South Africa : 1927-31 11.5 
Australla . 1928-32 12.7 
England and Wales 1928-32 13.0 
| United States 1926-30 13.9 
| New Zealand 1929-33 15.0 
Belgium 1925-29 15.2 
Sweden .. 1928-32 15.5 
Finland ... 1925-29 16.5 
Denmark 927-31 17.0 
France , 1927-31 18.9 

Japan . 1927-31 21.1 
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SUICIDE IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES 


Rate per 100,000 





1934... 




























—— —1933 —_— — — 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantfort, Ont 30,184 0 31,000 0 
Calgary, Alb 87,371 14 16.0 89,400 15 16.8 
Edmonton, Alb 82,829 8 9.7 84,900 14 16.4 
Hamilton, Ont 154,276 11 7.1 155,000 ll 7.1 
London, Ont 73,037 2 2.7 74,000 4 5.4 
Montreal, Quebe« 849.409 61 7.2 869,000 57 6.6 
Ottawa, Ont 128,412 8 6.2 130,400 8 6.1 
Quebec, Quebec 135,885 7 5.2 139,200 6 3 
Saskatoon, Sas 46,479 8 17.2 £8,200 6 12.4 
Toronto, Ont 648,721 84 12.9 658,000 77 11.7 
Vancouver, B. C 270,925 47 17.3 284,000 48 16.9 
Victoria, B. C 29 6 9.8 61,239 6 9.8 
Windsor, (nt 827 4 5.9 70,400 i) 12.8 
Winnipeg, Mar .. 225,287 24 10.7 228,000 24 12.7 
2,861,881 284 9.9 2,924,046 290 9.9 
rn 24.5 jumping. High places seem to have a 
esto 24.8 x , 2 . > = 
Sw 25.1 peculiar fascination for suicides, and 
Csect +e broadly speaking the frequency of 
Hungar 31.9 such suicides is increasing. In the 
\ 84.5 ‘ - . 
country at large in 1933 there were 
To further facilitate international 689 suicides by jumping from high 
comparison of suicide rates, I add a : 
table for six selected countries for the — , U S 
period 1921-1933 which will serve the Suicide in ‘ 
preg g apne ye: hemomdiang According to Method ~ 
effects of the world wide depression. 
a eae Poisons 15.9 
INTERNATIONAL SUICIDE 
RATES, 1921-1933 Gas 
Rate per 100,000 ° , 
Eng- North- Hanging or | 
land Irish ern 5 ] tj | 
United and Scot-Free Ire-  Fin- trangu auon 
States Wales land State land lan . 
1 125 99 56 25 47 1.3 | Firearms 
2 11.8 10.2 56 2.2 45 10.5 
19 11.6 $10.3 #6.7 2.5 $0 11.4 C ttj 
1924 12 6 7.4 3.2 5.4 13.8 u ing 
32.3 11.5 7.6 3.0 6.0 15.1 f } 
12.8 11.4 8.7 3.3 5.0 14.8 J fro | 
13 12.5 10.4 3.2 6.4 17.2 umping m 
13.4 12.4 9.8 3.3 .1 16.7 : | 
sf ° 6 9 8 ; 8 5.7 18 6 High Places ’ 3.3 | 
15.7 12.7 10 2.8 $9 21.8 
16.8 12.9 10.2 3.7 5.0 99 — 
17.5 14.3 10.2 3.7 5.6 20.9 
15.9 14.0 11.0 3 5.5 : no ; a¢ *9 3 
: ' places against 702 in 1932 and 622 in 
The suicide factor in American 1931. Of increasing importance also 
mortality is about as stabilized as is the necessity for safeguarding air 
homicide. This is best illustrated by a passengers against suicide hazards 
comparison of the different methods since a number of cases of self-de- 
chosen to end existence, and the fol- struction in aviation have occurrea 
lowing table for the United States, during recent years. This may be 
1931-1933, will serve the purpose of difficult since it is inadvisable to lock 
visualizing the available facts of this the doors of airplanes but it might be 
important aspect of the problem. It feasible to install automatic locking 
particularly emphasizes the predomi- apparatus which would be in charge 
nating importance of firearms which of the pilot. With further reference to 
are responsible for about one-third of suicide by jumping from high places, I 
the deaths from suicide. (See below.) may say that in New York City in 
Drastic firearms restriction would 1934, according to the advance report 
tend materially toward a reduction in of the medical examiner, Dr. Charles 
the suicide rate, and better precau- Norris, the number of such suicides 
tions in safeguarding high places was 107 for males and 77 for females, 
would lead to a reduction in suicide by a total of 184 for the two sexes com- 
SUICIDE DEATHS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1931-1933 
According to Method 
Per Cent 
1931 1932 1933 1931-33 of Total 
} S liq 1 poisons or by absorption 
osive substar 3,320 3,141 721 15.9 
By p ga : 3,001 2,694 8,529 13.9 
By hanging or strangulat 3,632 3,543 10,747 17.6 
By dro g 196 98 2,928 4.8 
By firearms 8,075 7,798 23,416 38.4 
By cutting piercing instruments 874 821 2,668 4.4 
By jumping from high places 702 689 2,013 3.3 
By crushing 156 141 460 0.8 
171 186 526 0.9 
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bined. Aside therefrom there were 22 
suicides by jumping in front of trains, 
Suicides by jumping from high places 
are a comparatively modern develop- 
ment deserving of the attention of the 
authorities who in many cases could 
or should provide adequate protection, 
particularly in the case of tall build- 
ings and bridges. In Philadelphia this 
year, a young girl 20 years of age 
jumped 185 feet to her death off the 
Henry Avenue bridge in Fairmount 
Park. A little later a man jumped 
from the same bridge with fatal re. 
sults. On the Walnut Street bridge, 
Philadelphia, some 15 suicides have 
occurred during the last few years but 
apparently nothing has been done to 
better protect against such tragedies. 
In New York a girl, 22 years of 
age, leaped to her death from the 
eighty-sixth floor observation plat- 
form of the Empire State Building, 
following a previous suicide from the 
same building. Of a similar nature 
are suicides from airplanes of which 
a number have occurred in the past 
year. Here again women represent 
about the same proportion as men. 


Notable Suicides of the Year 

Among the outstanding suicides of 
the year was that of Dr. George Bige- 
low, medical director of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. His 
body was found in the water some 
months after his disappearance. By a 
curious coincidence, his predecessor, 
Dr. Kelly, also committed suicide and 
the suggestion may possibly have had 
its effect on the suicide of Dr. Bige- 
low. As I have said of homicides, no 
life is safe or secure. Neither promi- 


nent position nor social or political 
power protects a man or woman 


against the risk of self-destruction. In 
Chicago, the vice-president of Armour 
& Co. ended his life by shooting him- 
self. In Garden City, Long Island, a 
prominent eye specialist committed 
suicide by hanging. In New London, 
Conn., a member of an old New York 
family was found dead in her summer 
home with a revolver lying beside her 
body. In Mineola, Long Island, a 71- 
year-old honorary president of the 
First National Bank ended his life by 
shooting. In Brooklyn, a doctor took 
poison after a patient had died on the 
operating table in his office. Noth- 
ing in the suicide problem is more 
disconcerting than the apparent in- 
crease in the number of suicides fol- 
lowing murder. Such cases are be- 
coming more common and go far to 
swell the toll of deaths by murder. In 
Middleton, Ohio, the vice-president of 
a mill shot and killed his wife, shot 
and wounded two other members of 
the family and then killed himself. 
In Cedar Grove, N. J., a man arranged 
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a meeting with his estranged wife, 
shot and killed her and then com- 
mitted suicide. In Ramsey, IIl., one 
hour before her marriage was to have 
taken place, a 17-year-old girl, her 
mother and a neighbor who sought to 
interfere were killed by a wealthy 
farmer, who then committed suicide. 
Such cases can be repeated by the 
hundred, reflecting the mental disor- 


ganization of countless minds affected 
by jealousy, hatred, or greed. 

In conclusion I give the statistics 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which show that during 
1934 the company disbursed $4,965,872 
on account of suicide claims compared 
with $1,396,959 in 1924. While in 
1924 suicide claims constituted 2.1 per 
cent of the total claims, this propor- 


tion in 1934 was 3.4 per cent. Ob- 
viously modern society has a duty in 
this respect which is not being ful- 
filled. The duty of safeguarding the 
mentally unbalanced is not being dis- 
charged as it should be and many 
means of prevention are not being em- 
ployed which would go far to reduce 
the annual toll of 20,000 suicides per 
annum for this country alone. 
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SUICIDE IN 170 AMERICAN CITIES 
Rate per 100,000 
1933 and 1934 

a , 1933-——— ———_—1934-_——___, — 1933— 1934 

City “ Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate City Population Deaths Rate “Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio......... 269,704 44 16.3 273,500 37 13.5 Manchester, N. H... 77,341 1418.1 77,500 11 14.2 
Albany, N. ¥........ 131,819 2 16.7 133,100 15 11.3 Massillon, Ohio... . 29,208 4 13.7 30,100 1 3.3 
Allentown, Pa....... § 20 20.3 100,300 19 18.9 Medford, Mass. 66,400 9 13.5 68,600 7 10.2 
Altoona, Pa......... 7 7.9 90,890 6 6.6 Memphis, Tenn. 281,691 43 15.3 290,100 37 12.7 
Atlanta, ee 56 17.3 340,500 39 11.5 Miami, Fla. .... 136,143 30 22.0 144,300 37 25.6 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 71,073 25 35.2 72,600 18 24.8 Milwaukee, Wis. 616,352 109 17.7 627,000 109 17.4 
Auburn, N. Y....... 36,808 7 19.0 36,890 9 24.4 Minneapolis, Minn 490,720 106 21.6 498,000 86 17.2 
Augusta, Ga......... 62,799 8 12.7 63,500 10 15.7 Mobile, Ala. ....... 70,542 § 12.8 71,250 11 15.4 
Baltimore, Md....... 827,221 162 19.6 834,500 155 18.6 Montgomery, Ala. .. 69,901 7 10.0 71,100 6 8.4 
Bayonne, N. J....... 92,840 17 18.3 94,100 6 6.4 Mt. Vernon, N. Y... 65,566 9 13.7 66,500 6 9.0 
Berkeley, Cal........ 90,299 15 16.6 92,800 16 17.2 Nashville, Tenn. se 165,020 29 17.6 168,700 26 15.4 
Bethlehem, Pa....... 59,539 14 23.5 59,800 7 11.7. Newark, N. J....... 451,073 84 =-:18.6 453,000 71 «(15.7 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 79,782 q 8.8 80,750 11 13.6 #New Bedford, Mass. . 109,867 14. (12.7 109,400 15 18.% 
Birmingham, Ala.... 285,106 38 13.3 292,800 39 13.3 New Britain, Conn.. 70,897 5 7.1 71,700 11 15.3 
Boston, Mass........ 791,601 120 15.2 796,000 113 14.2 Newburgh, N. Y.... 31,548 6 19.0 31,610 4 12.6 
Bridgeport, Conn.... 147,691 31 21.0 148,100 35 23.6 New Haven, Conn... 162,697 24 14.8 162,700 26 16.0 
Brockton, Mass. .... 63,977 18 28.1 64,100 18 28.1 New Orleans, La. 481,265 97 20.2 487,000 68 14.0 
i Se ae 593,941 66 11.1 600,000 76 12.7 Newport, R. I..... 29,861 5 16.7 29,900 3 10.0 
Cambridge, Mass. . 114,891 13 11.3 115,000 18 15.7 New Rochelle, N. Y. 57,857 15 25.9 58,750 11 18.7 
Camden, N. J....... 119,441 33 27.6 119,700 20 16.7 Newton, Mass. ...... 71,321 7 9.8 73,300 3 4.1 
Canton, Ohio........ 110,522 15 13.6 112,700 1l 9.8 New York, N. Y. 7,335,952 1,343 q 7,460,000 1,239 16.6 
Charleston, S. C.. 62,679 5 8.0 63,100 11 17.4 Niagara Falls, N. Y, 83,221 5 85,750 9 10.5 
Chelsea, Mass....... 60,207 6 10.0 65,000 3 4.6 ee ee 133,078 24 135,000 22 16.3 
Chicago, Tll........ . 8,588,637 579 16.1 3,655,000 550 15.0 Oakland, Cal. ...... 305,396 63 212,100 72 23.1 
i Se eae ea 71,300 10 14.0 72,300 12 16.6 Get POs, Tes sccess 71,587 13 73,900 15 20.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 466,877 95 20.3 468,900 113 24.1 Oklahoma City, Okla. 214,990 26 224,100 27 12.0 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 179 19.2 942,500 162 17.2 Omaha, Neb. ....... 221,065 64 223, 200 59 26.4 
Columbus, Ohio...... 67 21.8 312,300 41 13.1 Orange, N. : Sa 36,062 5 5 13.8 
Concord, N. H...... 3 11.4 26,550 11 = 41.4 Pasadena, Cal. ... 85,758 26 25 28.2 
eee 65 23.0 293,000 49 16.7 Passaic, N. J...... ; 62,686 9 « 12.8 
Davenport, Iowa..... 25 40.3 62,300 16 25.7 Paterson, N. J...... 139,332 30 139,500 36 25.8 
Dayton, Ohio..... Ea 216, 231 44 20.3 221,200 44 19.9 Peete, BE acsaccvca 114,056 14 117,000 13 11.1 
ee 7 11.6 61,100 7 11.5 Petersburg, Va. 29,344 7 29,570 2 6.8 
Denver, Colo......... 107 35.9 300,400 97 32.3 Philadelphia, Pa. .. 1,990,975 332 2,005,000 322 16.1 
Des Moines, Iowa.... 43 29.1 149,100 30 20.1 Pittsburgh, Pa. ..... 693,252 95 701,000 99 14.1 
Detroit, Mich........ l, 255 14.6 1,808,000 206 11.4 Pittsfield, Mass. : 52,173 4 52,770 7 13.3 
Duluth, Minn........ 27 26.4 102,400 6 5.9 Portland, Me. ...... 71,278 10 71,400 9 12.6 
E. Orange, N. J... . 7 9.5 75,010 12 16.0 Portland, Ore. 5,204 99 319,400 85 26.6 
E. St. Louis, Ill..... 15 19.6 77,600 16 20.6 Providence, R. I.... 5 28 258,800 23 8.9 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 17 14.1 122,500 13 10.6 Pueblo, Colo. ....... 11 53,100 8 15.1 
Se eee 6 12.5 47,990 9 18.8 SS =e ~ 40.600 2 4.9 
me Peet, BOR. kc csecs 110,221 34 30.8 113,000 17 15.0 Quincy, Mass. 5 81,900 6 7.3 
2 Keeedeee 77 123,065 22 17.9 125,300 19 15.2 Racine, Wis. .. ie 9 71,400 8 11.2 
Evansville, Ind. .... 107,492 16 14.9 109,200 17 15.6 Reading, Pa. ..... : 28 112,900 16 14.2 
Fitchburg, Mass. .... 40,575 5 12.3 40,500 4 9.9 Richmond, Va. ..... 47 187,600 45 24.0 
eh, MO éccdenes 176,889 26 14.7 183,050 20 10.9 Roanoke, Va. . 15 76,750 12 15.6 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 123,877 19 15.3 126,300 22 17.4 Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 60 342,000 41 12.0 
Fort Worth, Tex.... 181,348 30 16.5 187,100 28 15.0 Rockford, Ill. ...... 12 94,250 14 14.9 
Peet, Gi. wsscasce 54,853 9 16.4 55,650 14 25.2 St. Louis, Mo..... 180 842,600 175 20.8 
Galveston, Tex. .... 54,828 16 29.2 55,300 18 $2.5 Sacramento, Cal. 35 105,300 36 34.2 
2 ae 114,583 17 14.8 118,900 18 15.2 Salem, Mass. ....... 7 3,700 5 11.4 
Gloucester, Mass. 24,598 4 16.3 24,700 3 12.1 Salt Lake City, Utah 23 149,500 29 19.4 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 178,342 22 12.3 181,300 18 9.9 San Antonio, Tex... 36 260,700 34 13.0 
Greensboro, N. C.... D 11 18.1 yt 4 6.4 San Diego, Cal...... 59 178,500 50 28.0 
Hamilton, Ohio ..... 3 5.7 52,65 13 24.7 San Francisco, Cal.. 256 686,000 219 31.9 
Harrisburg, Pa. —_ 11 13.5 § 12 14.6 San Jose, Cal.... 13 65,200 11 16.9 
Hartford, Conn. 20 11.6 175, 000 21 12.9 Savannah, Ga. 12 85,700 28 32.7 
Haverhill, Mass. .. 7 14.3 49,650 6 12.1 Scranton, Pa. . 21 146,000 12 8.2 
Highland Park, Mich. 7 12.7 55,600 7 12.6 Seattle, Wash. t 113 386,000 122 31.6 
Hoboken, N. J...... 10 16.1 62,900 5 7.9 Sioux City, Iowa. 81,679 22 82,400 14 17.0 
Holyoke, Mass. ..... 3 5.3 57,300 6 10.5 Somerville, Mass. 7,4 s 108,400 9 8.3 
Honolulu, Hawaii 30 19.4 160,000 25 15.6 Spokane, Wash. 26 119,900 23 19.2 
Houston, Tex. ... 36 10.6 357,000 51 14.3 Springfield, Il. 22 77,000 20 26.0 
Indianapolis, Ind. 89 23.4 384,000 64 16.7 Springfield, Mass. 27 158,250 27 17.1 
Jackson, Mich. .. 5 8.7 58,150 5 8.6 Springfield, Ohio a 9 12.5 
Jacksonville, Fla. 30 21.2 145,100 38 26.2 Syracuse, N. Y.. 30 31 13.8 
Jersey City, N. J.. 27 8.4 $24,500 33 10.2 Tacoma, Wash. 38 110,800 36 32.5 
Johnstown, Pa. ... 11 16.4 67.190 12 17.9 Tampa, Fla. 33 121,400 15 12.4 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 12 21.1 57,400 4 7.0 Toledo, Ohio 51 309,300 45 14.5 
Kansas City, Kan.. 12 9.3 130,400 15 11.5 Topeka, Kan. ; 13 70,000 10 14.3 
Kansas City, Mo..... 112 26.4 432,000 99 22.9 Trenton, N. J... 25 124,900 30 24.0 
Kenosha, Wis. ...... 9 +17.2 52,800 5 9.5 ,. ee ea 3 73,000 8 11.0 
Knoxville, Tenn. 26 22.7 117,400 27 23.0 oe ere 9 56,650 ‘ 10.¢ 
Lakewood, Ohio 8 10.1 $2,490 10 12.1 Washington, D. C. 502,091 167 506,500 132 26.1 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 13 20.9 62,700 13 20.7 Waterbury, Conn. ... 102,476 10 103,200 17 16.5 
Lansing, Mich. ] 4.7 87,150 10 11.5 Wheeling, W. Va... 63,37! 16 63,800 9 14 
Lawrence, Mass. 9 10.2 88,760 11 12.4 Williamsport, Pa. 48,732 1 49,650 9 18.1 
Lexington, Ky. ..... 16 34.0 47,500 13 27.4 Wilmington, Del. .. 105, 15 1 105,100 20 19.0 
Lincoln, Neb. ..... 21 25.4 84,700 5 5.9 Winston-Salem, N. C. 85,935 9 10.5 89,400 é 3.4 
Little Rock, Ark.. 17 19.8 86,400 11 12.7 Worcester, Mass. . 199, 811 26 13.0 201,200 25 12.4 
Long Beach, Cal.. j 41 24.2 178.100 23 12.9 Youngstown, Ohio. 181,858 20 11.0 185,400 16 10.8 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 1,446,07 439 30.4 1,511,000 393 26.0 Yonkers, N. Y.... 145,563 25 17.2 148,900 7.6 
Louisville, Ky. ..... 3% 7 49 14.8 337.800 63 18.7 a F , i 

7 5 95 & 8. ~~ one a @ ene > 
en Seen. Beane te + a 198308 18 73 THE sixes 41,468,151 7,789 18.8 43,750,510 7,375 16.8 
McKeesport, Pa. . 16 28.0 57,750 9 15.6 Increased rate 59 
Macon, Ga. ...... 12 22.2 54.150 9 16.6 Decreased “ 109 
Madison, Wis. ...... 14 22.5 63,100 16 25.4 Same rate 2 
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With the Editors 


Why Buy? 


VERY life insurance agent 

knows how often special sell- 
ing campaigns are used in order 
to increase the production of 
business. The company president 
has a birthday, or the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies com- 
pletes 25 years with the com- 
pany, or the agency manager is 
ill and you want to give him a 
happy surprise when he returns 
to work, and so on. 

Of course every campaign has 
its rewards—going on a conven- 
tion trip, sitting at the presi- 
dent's table (the winningest of 
the winners beng placed at his 
right) at the dinner closing the 
campaign, or getting a plaque 
or a cup or a badge. Naturally 
one likes the honors, and in or- 
der to win them one tries to get 
one’s policyholders to take just 
one more; one goes out among 
one’s friends—“I do want to 
come in first in this drive—it’ll 
mean so much to me—and all I 
need now are three more appli- 
cations for $10,000 each. I know 
you'll be glad to have a siiare in 
helping me to win.” 

And probably the friends 
oblige. But what has happened 
to the institution of life insur- 
ance in the meantime? It is no 
longer a _ glorious avenue to 
happy old age for the policy- 
holder—at least he doesn’t think 
of it like that. He has bought it 
not for himself or his family 
but simply for his friend the 
agent. It’s as though a boy were 
coming around collecting cou- 
pons with which to get a base- 
ball glove. Too, it’s somewhat 
like the depression days when, 
occasionally, those who were 
still well-to-do bought insurance 
from people they wanted to help, 
because after all they might as 
well get something for their 
money. 

The retort that life insurance 
is a fine thing to have no matter 
how one gets it, or that the man 
who bought it will sometime be 
glad and grateful, takes a low 
view both of the dignity of life 
insurance and of the intelligence 
of the prospect. If what I am 
selling is so poor that I have to 
ask people to take it as a favor 
to me, then I certainly have no 
right to stand up straight so 
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long as I stay in that business. 
And if the benefits of life insur- 
ance cannot be made clear to the 
average citizen without the use 
of an anesthetic, he’s not worth 
insuring. 

No, life insurance is a much 
greater and grander blessing— 
and infinitely more practical 
—than one would guess from 
some of the methods used in 
selling it. In the long run the 
successful agent is the one who 
believes so thoroughly in life 
insurance that he would never 
think of offering it except for 
the benefit it will confer on the 
prospect and his family or asso- 
ciates. After all, the agent is not 
supposed to be the beneficiary. 


Outlook for Last Half 


S the year progresses, it be- 
comes apparent that the 
Middle and Northwestern sec- 
tions of the country will not 
witness a summer continuation 
of the increases in life insur- 
ance sales which the earlier 
months had presaged. Invest- 
ment and management trends 
maintain high levels as compared 
with the last two years, but pro- 
duction of new life insurance 
business lacks the hopeful ele- 
ments which were apparent in 
March, April and May. 

Balanced against this is the 
fact that farm machinery and 
implement manufacturers are 
showing great business gains and 
that prices of grains remain high 
as regards fall buying. These 
two considerations, say observ- 
ers, will be reflected in the life 
insurance business. If farmers 
once more are heavy buyers of 
agricultural implements, they 
must and do expect good crops. 
If, at the same time, fall grain 
prices reach upward, there is 
every expectation that the farm- 
er will have money at harvest 
season and will be able to pay 
for life insurance. 

Pessimists point out that farm- 
ers have been buying not only 
equipment but automobiles this 
year in record quantities and 
that what money the harvest 
brings them will be used to keep 
up payments on previous pur- 
chases, leaving life insurance at 
a currently low purchase level. 

To combat the downward trend 


of life insurance sales now and 
to provide against a continua- 
tion of this factor in the later 
months of the year the western 
life insurance companies are 
turning more and more to 
agency selection and are endeav- 
oring as never before to bring 
into the business men who have 
had no previous connection with 
it and who can readily be point- 
ed in the desired direction. It 
is hoped that the unsullied en- 
thusiasm of the newcomers will 
apply the required pressure. 


Suicide Record 


WO weeks ago James S. Regan, 

legal correspondent for The 
Spectator, reviewed several out- 
standing court decisions having to 
do with suicide and policy claims 
and it was interesting to note that 
the courts have not always agreed 
with the legal departments of the 
life companies in the matter of lia- 
bility, despite careful efforts to 
make the suicide clause clear and 
binding. In this week’s issue he 
discusses the equally interesting 
and equally annoying subject of 
murder for insurance proceeds and 
his article gains added interest in 
that it appears coincident with Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman’s annual 
review of the suicide record be- 
cause murder for insurance very 
often attempts to cover itself un- 
der the cloak of suicide for insur- 
ance. And probably has succeeded 
in more cases than one. The cases 
under discussion, however, would 
quite naturally be the unsuccess- 
ful attempts and the manner in 
which such acts have been prose- 
cuted tend to discourage such at- 
tempts which, usually, have been 
pretty stupid exploits. 

A most encouraging and signifi- 
cant trend in the suicide death rate 
is shown in Dr. Hoffman’s report. 
The death rate, always fluctuating, 
rose steadily from the turn of the 
century until the world war pe- 
riod, after which it slumped to the 
low point of 12.3 per 100,000 popu- 
lation in 1920. From then until 
1932 the rate climbed to 21.3 and 
since has declined to 17.3. ; 

The tables accompanying this 
article give data by states, cities 
and nations and by yearly com- 
parisons for the past thirty-four 
years. 
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© COVERAGES - 


[E Pan-American life has an- 
ounced, along with the issu- 
ince of a completely revised 
rate book, an increase in its premium 
rates on all policy forms; the with- 
drawal of several policy forms, and a 


number of 


minor changes in its policy 
contracts. 

The Family Protection Policy has 
been withdrawn and replaced by a 
new form of contract that provides a 
different type of benefit. The rescinded 
Family Protection contract provided 
for a monthly income to run from the 
date of death of the insured to the 
end the twentieth year from date 
of issue, and a clean-up fund of $250. 
The clean-up fund has been abolished 
and the new contract provides that 
upon the death of the insured within 
twenty years from date of issue, the 
Pan-American will pay to the bene- 
ficiary, an income of $10 per month 
per 51,000 for twenty years after 
date of death and at the end of the 
twentieth year, pay the face amount 
of the insurance. In the event of the 
death of the insured more than twenty 
years after the date of issue of the 
policy, the death benefit is the face 
amount. After twenty policy years 
the premium is automatically reduced 
to that for ordinary life insurance. 
The cash and non-forfeiture values 
during the first twenty years are 
larger than those in the ordinary life 
contract but after the twentieth year 
they are the same. 

The economic endowment at age 65; 
the child’s endowment maturing at age 
18—with limited death benefit; and 
the annual premium deferred annuity 
(without cash refund) have been dis- 
continued. The retirement annuity at 
age 65 and the life income bond ccn- 
tracts have been revised to provide 
for increased maturity values. The 


ORDINARY LIFE 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


AND 


COSTS 


increased longevity of annuitants and 
the greater expectancy of life among 
female annuitants have made the in- 
creased values necessary and brings 
the Pan-American maturity values in 
line with those of a great many other 
companies. The life income bond con- 
tract income at maturity has been re- 
duced from $10.09 per month for male 
lives to $10 per month. In the case of 
female lives, the monthly income has 
been reduced from $10.09 per month 
to $9.30. The maturity value for the 
endowment at age 65 life income bond 
contract has been increased from 
$1,269 to $1,315. The maturity value 
of the retirement annuity at age 65 
contract has been increased from 
$1,269 for both male and female lives 
to $1,315 for male lives and to $1,415 
for female lives. The premiums have 
been increased in order to provide the 
additional cash value at maturity; the 
increase for female risks being great- 
er than for males. 

The company has revised its inter- 
est factors for the payment of pre- 
miums semi-annually, quarterly and 
monthly. The extra charge for pay- 


ment of premium in semi-annual in- 
stallments will be 4 per cent, for quar- 
terly and monthly payments, 5 per 
cent. The extra charge for the pay- 
ment of premiums on a monthly basis 
on policies issued under the salary 
savings plan will continue to be 3 
per cent as heretofore. The company 
will also continue its present practice 
of making no extra charge for month- 
ly payments under policies issued to 
men in the military or naval service 
whose premium payments are re- 
mitted to the Pan-American by the 
United States Government. 

Double indemnity coverage will 
automatically cease at the end of the 
premium paying period as in the past, 
but in no event will the coverage be 
continued beyond attained age 60. 
Due to the popularity of the retire- 
ment income policy among women, and 
the fact that the principal feature of 
the retirement annuity contract is the 
monthly income, the Pan-American is 
now issuing a policy prepared espe- 
cially for female applicants, The 
monthly income after maturity of the 
contract is the same for both males 
and females. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
Annual Premium Rates per $1,000—Without P. W. and T. D. Benefits 


Life Five Point Victory* 
ins . 

at Ordi- 20 
Issue nary Payment 





20 $14.22 $23.1 
25 15.99 24. 
30 18.45 27. 
35 21.64 30.01 
40 25.87 33.66 
45 31.75 39.02 
50 39.19 





*25 pay life with decreasing premiums. 


Second Third** 
5 Years 5 Years 


Family 


Protection? Ten Year Term 





20 Year - - AW 

En- First There- Con- Re- 
dowment 20 Years after vertible newable 
$41.90 $24.76 $14.22 $8.00 $8.30 
27.20 15.99 8.34 8.67 

30.70 18.45 8.85 9.19 

35.71 9.64 10.02 

43.44 11.20 11.74 

6.55 75 15.01 15.66 

73.69 39.19 20.32 21.37 

¢ 


**The annual premium for the third five-year period is also the average annual premium for 


the 25-year paying period. 


+Each $1,000 of face amount is made up of $1,000 ordinary life plus $1,241 of 20-year term 


insurance. 


CASH VALUES 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


FAMILY PROTECTION 











Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of Age At End of 

at ~ ~—-— _—~\ at , __________— at - i ——- —\ at -— neta 

Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 10 15 20 Issue 5 7 10 15 Issue 5 10 15 20 
20 $2 $97.18 $174.90 20 $51.44 $142.53 $252.89 $410.03 20 $2 $372.00 $641.60 20 $23.93 $53.45 $99.96 $174.90 
25 124.04 213.04 25 50. 456.00 25 2 371.71 641.09 25 30.47 72.81 129.52 213.04 
3 156.97 258.64 30 508.49 30 2 371.48 640.41 30 38.84 98.55 167.52 258.64 
35 196.65 310.75 35 566.15 35 2 371.49 639.60 35 51.48 134.16 217.67 310.75 
40 242.12 367.63 40 626.92 40 236. 372.16 638.2: 40 77.02 183.72 281.25 367.63 
6S 7 291.69 426.90 45 2. 688.24 45 238.79 373.04 45 113.17 248.92 359.78 426.90 
50 343.20 485.23 50 126.96 298.27 490.42 746.98 50 159.76 241.23 373.42 50 160.08 331.90 456.38 485.23 
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Good House-Cleaning 
Might Be in Order 


Is our life insurance house cluttered 
up with a lot of accumulated rubbish? 
Let us see whether a house-cleaning 
would do us good. 

How about our prospect list? Is it 
up to date? Is it full of dead wood? 
Have we got each prospect on a sep- 
arate card so we can make record of 
all vital information, or do we keep 
them on slips of paper, in books, files 
of newspaper clippings, etc.? A clean- 
ing of house in this important depart- 
ment will pay handsome dividends. 

How about our methods of selling? 
Do we find everyone intensely inter- 
ested in our presentations? If not, 
we are growing stale. A house-clean- 
ing in this connection means a con- 
centrated study of our Company’s 
new policy forms and a live fresh 
line of approach. 

How about looking through our 
rate book for the valuable points 
buried in its pages and only valu- 
able when thoroughly understood? Do 
we thoroughly understand the various 
modes of settlement? Do we under- 
stand and use the table showing the 
amount of insurance (commuted 
value) required to provide various 
monthly income? Do we understand 
the various interest tables and their 
value to us in making for an intelli- 
gent presentation of particular cases? 
Are there any policies in the rate 
book we do not understand? 

How about the cobwebs settling 
upon our ethics of doing business? 
Let us examine ourselves along this 
line—possibly our mediocre produc- 
tion is due to a lax interpretation of 
what these ethics are. 

How about examining our list of 
old policyholders—continuing and 
lapsed? Are the cards sticking to- 
gether from disuse? Yes, we will no 
doubt find lots of value there—dig it 
out and make it pay. Many agents 
are short-sighted in their attitude to- 
ward giving service to old policyhold- 
ers. In a mad scramble for first year 
commissions they fail to capitalize on 
the opportunities to be found in servic- 
ing and making friends of their old 
policyholders. 

ALFRED PARTRICK, JR., 
Agency Dept., The Manhattan Life. 
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Through Intelligence, 
Courage and Vision 


HAT we learn by our past mis- 

takes is a reactionary philosophy. 
If our work could progress only as 
we learn our lessons from our errors 
and failures, we would soon grow 
stale and stultified. 

If it were possible to learn by mis- 
takes, long ago the business of writ- 
ing life insurance 
would have 
reached such a 
point of perfec- 
tion that it would 
have entered the 
period of stagna- 
tion, for we have 
been guilty of 
making, in the 
past, every mis- 
take possible to 
make. 

No, our work, 
and the business 
of life in general, 
is more complicated than to be solved 
by a mere trial and error procedure. 
Its problems require something more 
than that. The individual may profit 
from his mistakes but to assure prog- 
ress and development, we need intel- 


A Walter Cluff 
Feature 





ligence. 

The mistakes we have made in ad- 
ministering the benefits of life insur- 
ance in the past can not greatly aid 
us in our work today because the 
needs of the insuring public have 
changed. Their needs today are 
vastly different from their needs of 
a few years ago. 

So, the big problem of the construc- 
tive life underwriter today is not a 
question of attempting to profit by 
his mistakes of the past, but to assure 
himself that he is in harmony with 
the spirit of the times; that he pos- 
sesses intelligence to understand the 
conditions that confront him; has the 
vision to see his own possibilities and 
the courage to put that vision to 
work. 

The payroll for life insurance men 
this year will show a staggering in- 
crease over what it was last year. 
Your participation in that increase 
will be in proportion to your vision 
of small unit policies on high premium 
plans. 


Even a Setting Hen 


Knows When to Quit 


They may be excellent prospects 
next year, or the year after that, but 
the life insurance agent must be con- 
cerned primarily with men who are 
in a position to buy policies this year. 
So, leave them until next year and 
concentrate on live leads for today’s 
needs. After a certain amount of 
solicitation and interviewing, it must 
become apparent to both salesman and 
prospect that they are wasting valu- 
able time, but in many instances the 
fruitless effort goes on. Perhaps the 
agent finds himself without any defi- 
nite work scheduled and he decides 
he might as well drop in and see Mr. 
Blank again, thereby salving the con- 
science but adding nothing to the 
day’s production. A homely, con- 
vincing allegory treating on this sub- 
ject is offered from the Bankers Life 
agency publication Onward, writ- 
ten by P. B. Wallace, agency super- 
visor at Detroit. It follows: 

“Take a lowly hen, whose thimble- 
ful of brains, if they were TNT and 
should explode wouldn’t muss _ the 
feathers on her ‘top knot,’ and put her 
to sitting on a nest full of phony 
eggs. She will do the job as it should 
be done for a certain time; but, dumb 
as she is, she knows that, if something 
doesn’t happen in that period, it’s a 
case of love’s labor lost and she says 
‘nix’ on that bunch of ‘duds.’ She 
ruffles up her feathers, talks to her- 
self, and proceeds to assemble another 
nest of eggs—because she knows that 
a certain amount of sitting is all 
that’s necessary unless there’s some- 
thing ‘screwy’ about the eggs. If, 
therefore, you expect to hatch a lot 
of healthy apps from a bunch of china 
eggs, upon which you have already sat 
too many moons, the sooner you find 
out you’re wasting time the better off 
you'll be. In other words, you may 
learn from ‘Barnyard Biddie’ that 
only a fertile egg will hatch and it’s 
up to you to sort them out and find the 
one who ‘could if they would’ rather 
than continue to coddle the ones who 
‘would if they could.’ ” 

Those who “would if they could” 
are responsible for more life insur- 
ance failures than pure inertia. 
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College Preparations 
Suggest Money Needs 


The process of getting the children 
back to high school and college is cer- 
tain to cause more passing thought 
on the part of Father about the cost 
of this annual responsibility and to 
make him just a bit more ordinarily 
interested in life insurance plans to 
take care of present and future obliga- 
tions of a similar nature. Also, the ap- 
proach is one of the smoothest in 
the repertoire of the insurance sales- 
man. “Let’s see, Bob will be in his 
second year at Hanover, will he not?” 
And the discussion leads up auto- 
matically to the necessity of provid- 
ing for similar opportunities for the 
younger children. Also, the same line 
of talk is available all over the im- 
mediate neighborhood. People do like 
to keep up with the Joneses and noth- 
ing is so manifestly not keeping up 
when the Joneses are able to send 
their boys and girls through college 
while the Smiths are not. 

The facts as to the advantages of a 
college education are recognized by 
most, but for purposes of convincing 
the skeptical and emphasizing the 
situation to the indifferent, some sta- 
tistics showing the preference for col- 
lege trained men and women in the 
business world will not be amiss. 
Along this line the Acacia Mutual 
Life, in its agency bulletin, suggests 
that you point out the following: 

“Tell them on the authority of the 
United States Office of Education of 
the Department of Interior that 46 
per cent of the children of high school 
age go to public high schools, 
whereas 50 years ago only 3 per cent 
of the boys and girls of high school 
age went to high school. Read them 


this conclusion of the National Survey 
of Secondary Education that ‘there 


is still considerable economic selection 
among high school pupils, a selection 
which keeps down the proportion of 
children from the lower economic 
levels completing the work of high 
schools.’ That is, a great many chil- 
iren are forced by family money mat- 
ters to quit school and work for the 
support of the family. 

“Point out to them that only one 





out of 161,000 uneducated people ever 
attain special distinction in the worlds 


f business, art and science, that one 


out of 1600 people with a high school 
education and one out of 175 college 
men are thus honored. These are 
U. S. Office of Education figures. 

“In time of economic readjustment 
it is hard to arrive at the commercial 
value of a college education, but quote 
to your parent prospects what one 
business man has said, ‘While busi- 
ness realizes that the lack of an educa- 
tion never kept a good man down, it 
also accepts the fact that a college 
graduating class in some measure 
represents the survival of the fit- 
test.’ ” 

In a survey of business leaders of 
today published by F. W. Tausig of 
Harvard University he reports that 
of business heads between 60 and 69 
years of age, 20.8 per cent are college 
graduates and that of business lead- 
ers between 35 and 40 years, 42.5 per 
cent are college men. Thus in a sin- 
gle generation the number of business 
leaders with college educations has 
more than doubled. 

Further figures show that of chil- 
dren left fatherless under eighteen 
less than one in 40 gets to college. 


Holds Suspects in Reserve; 
Sells Referred Prospects 


Holding in reserve his original 
‘suspect” list and depending almost 
entirely on “referred” prospects, pros- 
pects he has obtained from clients, 
Leonard L. Rothstein, Home Life of 


New York representative in the home 


office city, was able to write 54 lives 
for nearly a million of new business 
during the first quarter of 1935. 











PROSPECTING CLINIC 


An interesting feature of the program of 
the Des Moines convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will be a 
Prospecting Clinic which will be conducted 
by C. Preston Dawson, Production Manager 
of the Beers Agency of the New England 
Mutual Life in New York City. Prospecting 
in the opinion of Alexander E. Patterson of 
Chicago, national program chairman, is the 
most perplexing problem of the agent today, 
and he feels that no one is more fitted than 
Mr. Dawson to conduct this important ses- 


sion. 











Bank That Allows 


No Accumulations 


There is a bank that allows no ac- 
cumulations from day to day, accord- 
ing to Manager John W. Pearson, of 
the Golden Gate agency of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life. That 
bank is Time, the directors of which 
allow you a daily credit of 28,800 sec- 
onds each morning with the under- 
standing that all of the unused bal- 
ance reverts to the bank at the end 
of the day. 

Mr. Pearson very aptly reminds life 
salesmen of his company through the 
agency publication “El Capitan,” that 
they would not care for such banking 
service for their cash funds. Most 
men, however, do not hesitate to allow 
a large proportion of their allotted 
time to go to waste and their time 
often has more potential value than 
their cash accumulations. 


Selling the Recently 
Promoted Prospect 

While it is generally agreed that it 
is a mistake to waste prospecting 
time on people who cannot or will not 
buy, there is what may be termed a 
abnormal class of prospects extant to- 
day. Those who make up this group 
are the depression-starved men who 
are just getting back on their feet. 


Many with fairly substantial incomes, 






even aliter salary and other income 
cuts, were so obligated by fixed finan- 
cial responsi iat tl allowed 
heir insurance h ngs to depreciate 





and also allowed their homes, cars, 
and other properties to 


Whether or not they w 





off to mend life insurance 


+ 


first or to take care of back taxes, 
depreciation on homes, and buy a new 
car, the latter alternatives usually ge 


+ 


the preference. 


To some of this group, the salesman 
can profitably suggest: “You found it 
not impossible to lower your liv- 


ing expenses during the past three 


years; now, why not continue the 

] e 4 ; 1% 6 thie 

Same scaie of living and put this 
+3 ; 7 

added income into life insurance sav- 


ings which will stand as a bulwark 
against another depression which may 
come along at an even more critical 


s..° 


period in your life? 
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Transitional Difficulties 
In Social Security Law 

Life insurance salesmen would do 
well to be thoroughly informed as to 
the limitations of the Social Security 
Law in order that they may better 
“carry on” in their chosen work of 
instructing men and women as to their 
needs and of urging men to shoulder 
the responsibilities that they have 
undertaken as heads of families. 

Grants-in-aid to “needy” persons are 
available at once under the Social 
Security Law for states that can meet 
the conditions for receipt of such 
grants. 

Unemployment compensation can 





commence under a state law that 
meets the conditions for federal co- 
operation only after contributions 
have been collected under that law 
for a period of two years. Immediate 
security is not contemplated and is, 
of course, out of the question under 
anything but a relief plan. 

The federal retirement plan pro- 
vides for the payment of no benefits 
until Jan. 1, 1942. The amount 
of annuity payments depends upon 
wages received after the close of the 
year 1936. 

It is to be expected that such funda- 
mental planning as is here involved 
should be accompanied by many tran- 
sitional difficulties. Private industry 
has repeatedly been deterred in 
undertaking both unemployment bene- 
fits and old age annuities, not be- 
cause of the excessive burden of 
modest benefits when once normally 
operating but because there seemed 
to be insurmountable difficulties in 
taking initial steps. 





Federal Retirement 
Annuities Provision 

The federal retirement annuities 
that begin in the year 1942 can be 
in recognition of at most five full 
years of service—employment after 
Dec. 31, 1936. The largest wage in- 
volved in determining the annuity 
payment is $3,000 a year. The 
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annuity wili be % per cent of the 
first $3,000 and 1/12 per cent of the 
remainder of the total wage credit. 
Hence, the largest possible annuity 
in consideration of five years’ service 
will be $25 a month; ten years later 
the largest possible annuity will be 
$50 a month. 

But these maxima are probably not 
nearly so important as are amounts 
that are apt to be received by large 
numbers of industrial workers. In- 
asmuch as more than 40 per cent of 
the families of the United States had 
incomes of less than $1,500 a year in 
1929, it would be of interest to inquire 
as to the annuity to be received in 
recognition of wage payments of, say, 
$1,200 a year. After five years the 
annuity would be $17.50 a month; 
after fifteen years it would be $27.50 
a month. 

It is not a disparagement of the 
federal retirement plan to point out 
the modesty of these annuities. As 
a matter of fact, the law gives six 








In Re the late Roger D. 
Coverly’s Papers 
Adventure 5008 — Wherein Mr. 


Coverly meets, and fails to recognize 
the man who owned the world. 


Bob Stearns and Mr. Roger D. Coverly 
got on the L together. On the way up 
the stairs, Bob had dropped a dime 
and had gone down and searched until 
he found it; Mr. Coverly chafed at the 
delay. “Fact is, Mr. Coverly,” Bob 
grinned apologetically, “that was abso- 
lutely the last dime | have in this world. 
But I'm not worrying. | own the world. 
My rent is paid; my insurance is paid; 
by noon today | will have another pay 
check; and | haven't a debt in the books. 
The first thing | do is to pay my insur- 
ance-savings bill, and then we have the 
rest to spend, and we spend it!" 

Mr. Coverly thought how thriftless it 
was to live in such a manner, but he held 
his tongue. On the way down town Mr. 
Coverly’s purse was taken by a pick- 
pocket and some sixty dollars were gone 
from him forever. He immediately sent 
a girl to cash another large check, and 
realized he would have to put off the 
butcher and the department store an- 
other month. That evening he remarked 
to his wife, as Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Stearns and their three children passed 
by on the way to the movies, that it was 
a shame the improvident way the Stearns 
family managed their finances. Mrs. Cov- 
erly sighed for she would have liked to 
have gone to the movie, herself. 








times as much recognition to the first 
$3,000 of total wages as it does to 
amounts in excess of $3,000 and 
doubtless one purpose of this was to 
make the annuities in early years as 
large as they will be. No abstruse 
mathematical calculations are neces- 
sary to establish that for smal] 
amounts of total wages the annuities 
to be paid are far in excess of what 
can be supported by the correspond- 
ing taxes of both employer and em- 
ployee. But the fact remains that 
even with this favoritism, the 
annuities to be paid for a number of 
years will be inadequate for com- 
plete support. Even for those reach- 
ing age sixty-five in the year 1951, 
the largest possible annuity will be 
$50 a month and for those with 
average wages of $100 a month con- 
tinuously after Dec. 31, 1936 until 
the end of 1951, the annuity will be 
only $27.50 a month. 

With these figures in mind it be- 
hooves all of us to avoid blind depen- 








dence on this federal plan. Probably 
it is a step in the right direction in 
furnishing a minimum of security 
especially to the under-privileged, but 
it is only a step and should be looked 
upon merely as a supplement to in- 
dividual initiative rather than a sub- 
stitute for self-reliance. 





Loopholes in 


Security Act 


Now that the Social Security Bill 
has finally been enacted _ into 
law, many phases of it become of 
immediate interest. The features of 
most widespread effectiveness are 
those with reference to unemployment 
compensation and old age income. Only 
the former is here discussed. The 
Social Security Act makes no provi- 
sion whatever for unemployment com- 
pensation but rather sets up a nation- 
al scheme for the encouragement and 
control of state unemployment com- 
pensation funds. 

The method is to require a flat tax 
on employers of (eventually) 3 per 
cent of wages, and then to allow em- 
ployers to credit against all but 10 per 
cent of this tax contributions that 
they make to state unemployment 
compensation funds that meet federal 
approval. The conditions required by 
the act for approval of state laws are 
for the most part general and are 
devised for the purpose of assuring 
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fair and liberal treatment; but among 
them is one that controls the invest- 
ment of contributions to the state fund 
and another that requires that such 
contributions be used for benefit pay- 
ments only. Then the federal govern- 
ment will forward funds for payment 
of expenses of operating the state 
fund 

Thus each state is left free to choose 
whether or not it shall enact an un- 
employment compensation law, and if 
it does so this law need not comply 
with any federation suggestions, but 
enormous pressure is brought to bear 
on each state because if it fails to 
establish an unemployment compensa- 
tion fund or if it establishes one that 
does not comply with federal require- 
ments for approval, it will lose in two 
ways: 

(a) Its citizens will receive no 
benefits (when unemployed) from the 
3 per cent federal tax that its employ- 
ers must pay. 

(b) If the state has a law that has 
not been approved it will not receive 
federal funds for payment of over- 
head expenses. 

So much for the plan; now for a few 
loopholes. 


How the Government 
Will Be Obligated 


The federal tax after 1937 will be 
3 per cent of wages for employers 
in all states and the purpose is evi- 
dently, though indirectly, to furnish 
unemployment benefits. But consider 
these figures: The unemployment 
census of 1930 showed a rate of un- 
employment of 13.9 per cent for Michi- 
gan and 3.9 per cent for South 
Dakota. The unemployment staff of 
the Committee on Economic Security 
calculated corresponding rates for the 
period 1930-1933 to be 34.3 per cent 
and 17.5 per cent’ respectively. 
(Figures taken from an Address of 
Bryce M. Stewart before the Academy 
of Political Science in April of this 
year, published in the Proceedings of 
the Academy and we!l worth careful 
reading.) A tax of 2.7 per cent of 
wages (the part of the federal tax 
that may be credited against con- 
tributions to a state fund) will go 
much further toward meeting the 
needs in one state than in the other. 
Of course, the state is free to require 
as much in excess of 3 per cent as it 
sees fit and it may also require par- 
ticipation by employees, but the 
tendency will be to go no farther than 
necessary to gain full advantage of 
the federal tax, so that we may fully 
expect some states to meet their un- 
employment needs far more adequate- 
ly than will others. 

From the standpoint of economy 


of operation, it is important that the 
conditions for federal approval involve 
no oversight of personnel problems. 
If a state unemployment compensation 
fund meets requirements for approval 
in other ways, it may be as extrava- 
gant as it sees fit and may be honey- 
combed with politics and yet the 
federal government is bound to pay 
all of its operating expenses. 


Weakened by Lack 
Of Federal Control 


Of far greater importance is the 
fact that there is no federal supervi- 
sion as to coordination of contribu- 
tions required by the states and bene- 
fits offered. A state is free to choose 
the waiting period for benefits; the 
amount of the benefit; the period dur- 
ing which it is available, and the 
contributions that it will require. No 
federal subsidy is provided in case 
a state fund is exhausted and some of 
the state laws already enacted provide 
explicitly that no state subsidy is to 
be expected. Under these conditions, 





it seems altogether likely that it will 
not be many years before some state 
funds will be depleted. The most 
unfortunate result of such a condition 
will be the difference in treatment of 
workers in different states. 

Of course, this difference in treat- 
ment will not begin with default in 
state funds. There will be differences 
in contributions; differences in wait- 
ing periods; and differences in periods 
for which benefits will be continued. 
And when defaults become serious, 
the national government will find it- 
self doing just what is not contemplat- 
ed in present plans—paying “relief” 
where unemployment compensation 
has been discontinued. Bryce Stewart 
in the address mentioned above puts 
it thus: “However much the Admin- 
istration at Washington may resist 
any provision for extended unemploy- 
ment benefits in the Social Security 
Bill, we may be sure that such 
benefits will be paid whether on 
a planned or emergency basis in any 
long depression.”” This statement is 
made in a well reasoned argument 
that provision for unemployment 
should be on a national basis, partly 
to obtain uniformity and partly to 
promote security through the use of 
a statistical basis as broad as possible 
and an administration as professional 
as possible. 


THIS WESTERN 
WORLD 


By Gene Roescu 


A the development of life insur- 
ance trends in the central por- 
tion of the country continues for the 
current year, two important phases 
of the business emerge. One of these 
is the acquisition of new business and 
the other is the perennial (but not 
acute) problem of agency selection, 
training and management. Regard- 
ing potentialities for new writings, 
executives were cheered recently by 
the announcement from the United 
States Department of Commerce that 
the national income for 1934 was 
higher by $5,000,000,000 than it was 
in 1933 and totaled $49,440,000,000 
last year. This compares with $78,- 
576,000,000 in the banner year 1929. 
so - 2 
XCLUSIVE of work relief pay- 
ments, labor income increased 11 
per cent from 1933 to 1934. Including 
CCC, CWA and Administration pay- 
rolls, work relief wages were listed 
at $1,394,000,000 with $302,000,000 
paid out by PWA coming under the 
construction industry grouping. It is 
more than reasonable to suppose that 
the gains made during 1934 will be 
continued into and through 1935, for 
renewal of commercial and business 
activity is everywhere evident in the 
Middle West. At the same time, farm 
and crop conditions presage an abun- 
dant harvest. 
PTIMISM anent the agency 
problem, however, might well 
be ill-advised. Here is a field too little 
explored while much exploited. Men 
come and go without apparent rea- 
son and in accordance with no obvi- 
ous or established formulae. The flux 
is both worrisome and expensive to 
the companies, yet competitive dis- 
trust and lack of searching analysis 
have so far been effective barriers to 
satisfactory knowledge of the whole 
subject on any broad scale. 


* * * 


T is to this problem of agency selec- 

tion and training that Western 
life insurance officials must devote 
themselves if they are to progress in 
a just relation to territorial oppor- 
tunities and if they are to meet suc- 
cessfully the competition with which 
they will surely be faced in the nex? 
18 months. That competition will be 
bred of what are so loosely called 
“the exigencies of the situation,” and 
it will be both widespread and in- 
tensive. 
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Some Highlights 


of the Measure 

The Social Security Law as finally 
enacted utilizes three separate meth- 
ods in a national effort to further a 
minimum of security especially for 
the under-privileged : 

(a) The national government is to 
share in payments made on a state- 
wide basis upon evidence of need to 
persons past age sixty-five, to blind 
persons, and as grants for maternal 
and child welfare and for public 
health work. 

(b) By means of a federal excise 
tax of (ultimately) 3 per cent of 
wages levied against employers, cred- 
its against which tax are allowed of 
payments made under state unem- 
ployment compensation laws, states 
are encouraged to adopt such laws. 
No unemployment compensation bene- 
fits are provided by the Social Securi- 
ty Law itself. 

(c) A national retirement plan is 
established to apply to about half of 
the gainfully occupied persons in the 
United States providing retirement 
annuities at age sixty-five, the law 
requiring taxes from both employers 
and employees, presumably to support 
this plan. 

The national tax to encourage the 
enactment of state unemployment 
compensation laws begins tc accrue 
January 1, 1936, payable in 1937. The 
tabulation given below may help busy 
readers to grasp the import of this 
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How Divorce May 
Affect Lapsation 


The extent to which the rising 
divorce rate throughout the United 
States affects life insurance sur- 
renders and lapses has not had the 
attention from the companies which 
the subject deserves. Estimates for 
the year 1934 show that 1,800,000 men 
paid their former wives alimony ag- 
gregating $936,000,000 and that near- 
ly two billions of dollars was spent 
for legal and other fees and charges 
connected with divorce actions. 

Without going into any of the 
social or moral questions involved in 
divorces, it must be obvious to every 
life insurance executive that divorce 
directly hits at underwriting and 
business factors. With almost every 
divorce, life insurance policies are 
either lapsed or surrendered. Where 
neither occurs, there is nevertheless 
a change of beneficiaries and fre- 
quently a reduction in the amount of 
insurance carried. 

When Congress passed the married- 
persons clause of the Economy Act, 
the direct result was an increase of 
divorces among Government em- 
ployees for the passage of that clause 


sharply reduced when, of two mar- 
ried wage earners, one was dis- 
charged. The resultant struggle for 
existence was immediately noted in 
increased numbers of divorces. 

The whole problem of divorce and 
its effect on life insurance renewals 
opens a field for study on the part of 
the companies which would undoubt- 
edly justify intensive investigation. 
It probably would not lead to any 
tangible solution but it would at least 
bring to light the facts and show the 
business of life insurance to what ex- 
tent divorce must be recognized 
among the factors detrimentally af- 
fecting the companies. 


Substantial Gains 


In First Quarter 


Progress of the Modern Life In- 
surance Company of Minnesota, hav- 
ing its home office in St. Paul, has 
been phenomenal during the first half 
of this year, according to M. A. 
Nation, first vice-president, secretary 
and active guiding head of the com- 
pany. 

Vice-President Nation told a rep- 
resentative of The Spectator that 
business issued and paid for in the 
first five months of 1935 was $2,128,- 
804 as compared with $348,500 issued 
and paid for in a similar period of 
1934. Business in Minnesota is up 
nearly 100 per cent over last year’s 
records and this, coupled with the 








law: meant that family incomes were fact that the company is now entered 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS EXTENT OF BENEFIT 
AID TO STATES For Ratio to Maximum FEDERAL 
Old Age Assistance For Aid Administration State Aid Federal Aid ADMINISTRATION 
For "needy" past age 65 1935-6—$49, 750,000 $250,000 50% $15 monthly Social Security Board 
later—sufficient** and Treasury Dept. 
Aid to Blind 1935-6—$3 000,000 $30,000 50% $15 monthly Same as above 
later—sufficient 
Aid to Dependent 1935-6—$24,750,000 $250,000 33 1/3% $6—Ist child; $4—addi- Same as above 
Children later—sufficient tional in same household 
Maternal and Child 1935-6—$8,991,000 $425,000 Fixed only in part Chief of Children's 
Welfare later—same as above Bureau, Secretaries of 


Public Health Work 


1935-6—$10,000,000 


later—same as above 


Apparently in- 
cluded in other 
figure 


Not fixed. At discretion 
of Surgeon General 


Labor and Treasury 


Surgeon General of 


Public Health Service 


Administration of Un- 
employment Compensa- 
tion 


Federal Old Age 
Benefits 


TAXES: Employees covered by the old age benefits and their employers, each, 1° 
% every three years until 3% is reached in 1949. 


1935-6—$4,000,000 
later—$49,000,000 


1936-7 and later — An- 

nual Premium sufficient 

to support benefits pro- 
vided 


*No explicit ap- 
propriation 


*No explicit ap- 
propriation 


Employers of eight or more employees in non-excepted employment, 


thereafter. 


of 1936 wages 


All administrative  ex- 
penses of approved 
state plans 


42% of Ist $3,000 of 

total wage plus 1/12% 

of next $42,000 plus 
1/24°%, of $84,000 


(no limit), 2° 


of 1937 


Social Security Board 
and Treasury Dept. 


Same as above 


of wages (up to $3,000) in years 1937-38-39, with increase 


wages and 3°, of wages 


*The Board is authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees and to make such expenditures as may be necessary 
in carrying out its functions under this act. 
**“Sufficient” means sufficient to carry out the purposes of the title. 
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in six States against its former four 
States has been largely responsible 
for the increase in writings. 

The Modern Life is affiliated, 
through identity of officers only, with 
the Northland Life and the Southern 
Minnesota Benevolent Society. 

W. A. Kuefner, actuary of the 
companies, says that the Modern Life 
is experiencing a continuation of fav- 
e mortality and that its cash in- 


orab! 





terest income is running about 5 per 
cent. Out of $2,000,000 of invest- 
ments only $75,000 is in real estate 
and, of that, less than $30.000 is in 
farm mortgages. The Modern Life 
has about $14,000,000 of insurance in 
force, nearly 80 per cent of which is 
of the 20 pay participating type. The 
Southern Minnesota Benevolent So- 
ciety has about $10,000,000 in force. 


An Able Man ina 
Full-Sized Job 


He gives the impression of being 
tallish and there is a certain domi- 
nance of quick thinking about his 
manner that implies the ability to 
command. As a matter of fact, that 
ability is decidedly his, for he is re- 
sponsible to the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Milwau- 
kee for the welfare and production 
effort of an agency force of nearly 
6000 representatives. His name is 
Grant L. Hill. 

Slim, rapid of movement, packed 
with nervous and nerve energy, Di- 
rector of Agencies Hill has no easy 
task on his hands. Policyholders of 
the Northwestern Mutual number 
about 660,000 at the present time. 
Their attitude toward and feelings 
for the company are largely the re- 
cult of contact with its agents. See- 
ing to it that those agents do their 
job intelligently and well is Mr. Hill’s 
work. That he performs it efficiently 
is obvious from the regard in which 
he is held by his men and by his col- 
leagues. 

Agency Director Hill has devoted 
the past 15 years to a study of life- 
insurance production and production 
management. Beginning with the 


Penn Mutual, he next went with the 
Guardian Life and then, realizing 
that on the firing line was to be 
found the material of which the busi- 
ness is made, he became an independ- 
ent and successful producer. With- 
out deliberately seeking a company 





post which, by reason of experience 
rather than theory he was qualified 
to assume, he found opportunity of 
this kind presented to him, and in 
September of 1931 he became director 
of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Educated at the University of II- 
linois, Mr. Hill numbers service with 
the Marine Corps during the World 
War among his memories, and among 
his hobbies cites two—business and 
fishing. He lives rather quietly on 
North Lake Drive in Milwaukee with 
his wife and one son (Grant B. Hill), 
and explains whimsically that the 
boy’s middle initial differs from his 
own “so he won’t be a Junior.” 


Business Better 


In North Dakota 


While the depression years amply 
demonstrated the ability of the Amer- 
ican people to “take punishment,” the 
time for reactionary tendencies is 
over and the move must be in the 
direction of the most progressive 
business measures yet known, de- 
clared T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, located at St. Paul, Minn. 

President Phillips told a represen- 
tative of The Spectator that while all 
current factors point to definite prog- 
ress toward normal conditions 
throughout the nation, “the long view 
of the future is still obscure” and 





optimism and aggressiveness must be 
called on to play their parts if the 
institution of life insurance is to 
fulfill its highest ambitions in the 
coming months. Anticipating _re- 
markably good grain and crop condi- 
tions throughout the Northwest, 
President Phillips instanced the im- 
provement in North Dakota as typical 
of the section. North Dakota territory 
has been suffering for several years 
to such an extent that many persons 
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moved away, unable to cope with nat- 
ural and financial hardships. That 
situation is altered now and prospects 
again are bright. The same has been 
true of the Red River valley, said 
President Phillips, and life insurance 
agencies which have been struggling 
for enough business to keep their 
doors open are once again finding 
ample return for their efforts. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life itself 
has shown a gain of insurance in 
force each month this year and the 
agency department, under the super- 
vision of Harold J. Cummings, super- 
intendent and company vice-president, 
is more active than ever. Allan D. 
Harmer, agency secretary is kept 
busy following the travel and produc- 
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Vice-President 
Cummings and four supervisors who 
are constantly on the road developing 


tion activities of 


business. 

The home office of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, housed in the building 
at 156 East Sixth Street, St. Paul 
to which it moved last fall, now has 
all departments functioning smoothly 
in more suitable surroundings than 
was the case prior to the transfer of 
headquarters from the Commerce 
Building. It is likely that the struc- 
ture at 156 East Sixth Street will be 
named the Mutual Life 
Building in the near future. 


Minnesota 


New Rulings on 
Annuities 


Due to an unusually long period of 
very low interest returns on new in- 
vestments, which has greatly handi- 
capped life insurance companies, a 
number of companies have recently 
found it necessary, in the best inter- 
ests of their policyholders, to increase 
Single Premium Annuity rates. Along 
with the announcements of new rates 
to apply on their annuity forms, sev- 
eral companies have also revised their 
annuity contracts. 

The New England Mutual Life has 
announced, effective as of July 1, an 
increase in Single Premium Annuity 
rates to the level already adopted by 
several companies, 

The new Rates for New England’s 
Life Annuities—without Refund; with 
Instalment Refund and Cash Refund 
are as follows: 














1934 1935 
——— Month 1933 1934 1935 over 1933 over 1934 
LIFE ANNUITIES—WITHOUT REFUND ORDINARY INSURANCE 
. January : $423,573,000 $435,676,000 $601,300,000 2.9% 38.0% 
Purchase Annual February 424,483,000 295.000 490,193,000 —.02 15.5 
Age Last Price Payment March ....... $35,308,000 526.250. 502,619,000 20.9 —4.5 
Birthday of Annuity Ce men | April a 423'605.000 511,915,000 468.187.000 20/8 88 
- of $100 Purchasec May $32,732,000 5 542,000 466,634,000 21.2 ——11.6 
M F Annually by $1,000 Tune 146.435.000 9: 451,983,000 10-5 —34 
25 29 $2,210.70 July 417,859,000 445,208,000 433,102,000 6.5 —2.7 
30 34 2,104.80 ERED emniiiemneny acinemeaietial cements — 
35 39 1,985.00 $3,003,995,000 $3,361,221,000 $3,414,018,000 11.9 1. 
40 - iio os INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
= =. 1544.80 January $168,312,000 $197,108,000 $196,255,000 17.1¢ —.4% 
; siete February 168,400,000 196,816,000 209,017,000 16.9 6.2 
LIFE ANNUITIES —z etighocs 6 daeizeaious = saastissigoo = 301 33 
WITH INSTALMENT REFUND May “ile 190,138,000 215,323,000 i8.9 —4.7 
Purchase Annual ee. seteun 198,046,000 205,951,000 6.8 —2.6 
Age Last Price Payment July 205,780,000 203,465,000 —1.7 6 
Birthday of Annuity of Annuity = — - a — — 
of $100 Purchased $1,301,899,000 $1,482,139,000 $1,493,460,000 13.8 8 
M F Annually by $1,000 GROUP INSURANCE 
25 29 $2,295.20 January $22,546,000 $32,673,000 $27,348,000 44.9% 
30 $4 2,199.60 February 16,842,000 26,862,000 20,388,000 59.5 
$5 39 2,093.20 March - 17,345,000 33,2 30,611,000 91.6 
40 44 1,976.10 April 21,711,000 62,214,000 37,495,000 186.6 
45 49 1,849.10 ia 22 450,000 40,989,000 50,231,000 82.6 
50 54 1,713.20 PE Gseasckwed 43,295,000 57,812,000 39,537,000 33.5 
LIFE ANNUITIES—WITH CASH REFUND July 42,456,000 46,795,000 267,582,000 10.2 
eect it ~ $186,645,000  $300,586,000 $473,192,000 61.0 
c se Z 
Age Last Price Payment TOTAL INSURANCE 
Birthday of Annuity of Annuity January $614,431,000 $665,457,000 $824,903,000 8.3¢ 
of 3100 Purchased February 609,725 648,073,000 719,598,000 6.3 
M F Annually by $1,000 March . 640, 787,628,000 768,491,000 23.0 
25 29 $43.12 CC” ee 628, 794,495,000 733,870,000 26.4 
30 +4 44.94 May be eeren 645,32 791,544,000 732,188,000 22.7 
35 4 47.14 June 687,776,000 762,490,000 697,471,000 10.9 
40 ‘4 49.81 July 666,095,000 694,259,000 904.149.000 4.2 
45 19 53.07 ——___—_—_—_— - — — — = — 
0 54 57 04 $4,492,539,000 $5,143,946,000 $5,380,670,000 14.5 4.6 
— 





NEW LIFE INSURANCE AHEAD FOR JULY 
AS GROUP REGISTERS LARGE GAINS 


New life insurance production for 
July was 30.2 per cent greater than 
during the same month of last year. 
New group insurance showed a gain 
of 471.8 per cent, while new ordinary 
and industrial approximately main- 
tained their last year’s level, the 
former showing a decrease of 2.7 per 
cent, and the latter an increase of 
six-tenths of 1 per cent. For the first 
seven months of the year, new life in- 
surance of all classes was 4.6 per cent 

















greater than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1934. 

These data were reported by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents this week. The report summar- 
ized the new paid-for business rec- 
ords—exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of 42 com- 
panies having 83 per cent of the total! 
life insurance outstanding in ll 
United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 


For July, the total new business of 
all classes written by these companies 
was $904,149,000 against $694,259. 
000 during July of 1934—an increase 
of 30.2 per cent. New ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $433,102,000 
against $445,208,000—a decrease of 
2.7 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $203,465,000 against 
$202,256,000 — an increase of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Group insurance 
was $267,582,000 against $46,795,000 
an increase of 471.8 per cent. 

For the first seven months of the 
year the total new business of the 
42 companies was $5,380,670,000 this 
year against $5,143,946,000 last year 








—an increase of 4.6 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted te 
$3,414,018,000 against $3,361,221,006 
—an increase of 1.6 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance amounted to $1,493,- 
460,000 against $1,482,139,000—an in- 
crease of eight-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Group insurance amounted to $473, 
192,000 against $300,586,000—an in- 
crease of 57.4 per cent. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first seven months 
of 1932, 1933 and 1934, and percent- 
age increases or decreases, are shown 
in the following table: 








NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, 
INCREASES AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—42 UNITED 
STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 83 per cent of the total business outstanding in all 
United Siates legal reserve companies) 
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Trends of the Times 
Reflected in Savings 


The effects of the depression on the 
savings habits of the small investor 
are clearly shown in the story of 
postal savings. In May, 1930, they 
amounted, throughout the country, to 
$171,000,000. A year later they had 
mounted to $235,000,000. In May, 
1934, they had risen to nearly $1,200,- 
000,000 and have since increased by 
another $5,000,000. 





It is, perhaps, one of the soundest 
indications of growing confidence that 
deposits in mutual savings banks have 
shown a strong increase in the first six 
months of 1935, just as postal savings 
have not registered any large gain 
since last year. Savings banks depos- 
its increased more than $112,000,000 
between January and June, 1935, 
reaching a total of nearly $10,000,- 
000,000. The number of accounts on 
June 30 was almost 14,000,000, an 
increase of 60,000 during the half-year 
period. The average size of these ac- 
counts rose from $705 to $710, while 
the mutual dividend rate declined 
from 3.06 per cent to 2.84 per cent. 
Obviously, the small saver has once 
more found his confidence in the sav- 
ings banks. 

In this connection it may be re- 
called that the so-called “small man’s 
savings” have little foundation in re- 
ality. A recent survey covering the 
1929 situation pointed out that people 
with an annual income of 


less than $1,500 saved 3 per cent 
less than 2,000 saved 8 per cent 
less than 2,500 saved 11 per cent 
less than 3,000 saved 13 per cent 
less than 4,500 saved 17 per cent 
over 4,500 saved 38 per cent 


This indicates that the real savings 
come from persons with an annual in- 
come of more than $4,000, and this 
is not the small man at all. 

As savings shift in times of depres- 
sion from one investment field to an- 
other, so stockholders tend to move in 
the opposite direction from business 
indices. In spite of steadily falling 
activity between 1930 and 1932, stock- 
holders, on the average, increased 14 
per cent a year. Then, when the bot- 
tom of the depression was reached in 
1933, the rate of increase dropped to 
less than 1 per cent and, in 1935, when 
long-anticipated business recovery fi- 
nally made its bow, the number of 


stockholders actually dropped 0.01 per 
cent below last year. It would appear 
as if the investors’ ideas by no means 
coincide with the course of business. 
But then, if this were not so, there 
would be no depressions. 


America Still 
Forges Ahead 


The institution of life insurance 
can successfully combat any form of 
inimical legislative onslaught if only 
those engaged in furthering its benef- 
icence will present the life insur- 
ance picture in its true light, says 
President M. J. Cleary of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Milwaukee. President Cleary 
told a representative of The Spectator 
that there has, perhaps, been too 
much emphasis on the condition of 
the unfortunate as viewed from the 
life insurance angle, without suffi- 
cient stress on the tremendous na- 
tional asset of the more than 60,000,- 
000 citizens who, through life insur- 
ance, have asserted their desire for 
independence and their willingness to 
make sacrifices for their dependents. 





“T do not agree with the conception 
of those who see the United States as 
a country struggling somewhere be- 
tween poverty and Communism,” de- 
clared President Cleary. “Our re- 
sources, natura! and individual, are 
as great as ever they were. It is 
sometimes forgotten by those who 
paint the darker side of any picture 
that some 50 per cent of the farms of 
our country are still not mortgaged. 
While it is true that the acceptance 
of charity has, in the past six years, 
lost some of the stigma which once 
characterized it and drove men and 
women to a determination to ask help 
of none, that condition is gradually 
changing. It is up to us, in the great- 
est business in the world, to do our 
part in reenergizing and revitalizing 
individual effort by convincing all 
that the benefits of life insurance will 
not only abolish want but that their 
possession will definitely lead the way 
to a new self respect and independence 
of spirit.” 

Pointing out that most of the legis- 
lative attacks and wild schemes from 
which life insurance suffers and to 
which it is currently being subjected 
are the result of misguided opinion, 

(Concluded on page 25) 


BUSINESS IN 
BRIEF 


Economic Review 


HE long anticipated adjournment 

of Congress should occur this 
week, with a last minute effort to 
enact all the major Administration 
measures. With the President urg- 
ing all possible cooperation to pre- 
vent the side-tracking of controversial 
bills which have long been on the 
“must” program, the legislative chiefs 
determined to exert utmost pressure 
to bring out of deadlocked committees 
the utility holding company bill and 
the measure expanding the powers of 
the T.V.A. Although it was realized 
that a considerable number of bills 
would have to fall into the discard, 
the President and his conferees re- 
fused to jettison any particular bill. 

~*~ ” ~ 


UTSIDE of Washington, the 
news continues to be favorable. 
Employment in June, the Alexande1 
Hamilton Institute reports, reached 
its highest peak since 1929. Gains 
averaging 10 to 15 per cent are fore- 
seen for this fall by retail merchants 
all over the country, according to a 
survey just completed by the National 
tetail Dry Goods Association and 
based on present improvement. 
OMPOSITE average security 
C prices in the weeks ended Aug. 
10 to Aug. 17, 1935, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on 
the New York Stock Exchange as fol- 


lows: 


August 10 August 17 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 

day day day day 
70 industrials. 137.63 138.73 138.64 138.66 
OO GOES ocasx 29.26 29.94 30.60 31.54 
100 stocks .... 105.12 106.09 106.23 106.53 
30 bonds .... 93.00 93.20 93.34 93.59 


~ ™ _ 
ISING two points to 49 per cent 
of capacity in its sixth consecu- 
tive weekly advance, steel ingot pro- 
duction rose last week to the highest 
level since the third week in Feb- 
ruary, as noted in The Iron Age; its 
scrap index advanced from $11.83 to 
$12.08 a ton, its highest level since 
the second week of February. 
» = * 
RAIN prices continued their 
downward trend on the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week. Wheat lost 
2% to 3% cents, with the other grains 
showing similar price declines. The 
present disposition of traders is to 
stand by pending the placing of 
hedges against the heavy and be- 
lated movement of winter wheat. 
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Administration 


Provisions of Tax Bill Causing 
Insurance Concern 


Two provisions of H.R. 8974, the 
pending Federal Revenue Bill of 1935, 
are causing insurance companies some 
concern, says Colonel C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention. 

The first, known as Section 210 (a), 
seemingly would impose a liability on 
insurance companies in paying death 
claims in seeing that the inheritance 
tax provided by the law is paid by 
the beneficiary in the event that such 
beneficiary receives from the decedent 
more property than is provided in the 
law, which allows a $50,000 exemption 
to relatives and $10,000 to strangers. 
Inasmuch as the life insurance com- 
panies have no means of knowing how 
much property the beneficiary is re- 
ceiving, it would be necessary for 
them to practically administer the 
death claims in order to determine 
whether or not there wax a tax to be 
paid, or to ascertain whether the total 
amount paid to the beneficiary under 
the insurance policy would, with other 
property received, bring the beneficia- 
ries within the taxing provisions of 
the law. It is understood that the tax 
experts of the committee are some- 
what favorable to a clarification of 
this clause by an amendment requir- 
ing life insurance companies to notify 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
as to the amount of insurance proceeds 
which the company pays to the in- 
dividual beneficiaries. It is hoped 
that the Senate Finance Committee 
will amend the Section to carry out 
this idea. 

The other Section, known as 203 (a), 
subsection 7, would apparently levy a 
tax in the case where an individual 
has taken out a policy and, thereafter, 
transferred it to some other party by 
gift or for value, or as security for 
debt. At the present time there is 
no estate tax levied on the proceeds 
of life insurance policies where the in- 
sured has completely divested himself 
of all incidents of ownership in the 
policy. 

A proposal has been made by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers to add a Section to the bill 
providing for the “ear-marking” of 
life insurance for the purpose of pay- 
ing inheritance taxes and making the 
proceeds of such life insurance exempt 
from taxation to the extent that same 
are used to pay death duties. The 
National Association is hopeful of 
presenting this idea to the Senate 
Committee this week. Similar laws 
are now in effect in Canada. 
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Departmental 


Advertising 
Encouraging Agents to Study 
And Use Company Advertising 


Many salesmen, says Eustace Brock, 
secretary of the Great West Life As- 
surance Company, have successfully 
used copies of both current and older 
advertising of their companies as at- 
tention-getters in opening an inter- 
view. A case in point is a salesman 
who used to pin his card to a copy 
of an advertisement and send it in 
ahead of him. 

When advertising has been done for 
any length of time, says Mr. Brock, 
if it has been done well, it is safe to 
say that almost every situation that 
could be encountered by a salesman 
in the presence of his prospect will 
have been touched upon, in some form 
or other, in an advertisement; and the 
salesman who is awake to the pos- 
sibilities of life insurance advertising 
can select that advertisement that 
most closely fits the case. 

It is Mr. Brock’s conviction that if 
life insurance salesmen were en- 
couraged and taught to study their 
company’s advertisements closely, to 
be familiar with them in detail, and 
to reduce the more general message 
of the advertisement to the particular 
circumstances of each separate case, 
they would get vastly greater value 
from the advertising which their com- 
panies do. 

A novel suggestion once made to Mr. 
Brock, is passed on by him to agents 
for what it may be worth. A certain 
salesman, instead of introducing the 
topic of life insurance at the outset of 
his interview, used to introduce the 
subject of advertising, either in gen- 
eral or with particular reference to 
the advertising of his company. Most 
people think they know something 
about advertising and are easily 
drawn into passing judgment upon 
it. 


Actuarial 


How Policy Borrowers Are 
Specially Privileged 

While it is always open season on 
the policy loan when writing cranks 
elect to break into print by attacking 
the institution of life insurance in its 
many ramifications, the present year 
seems to have brought forth an un- 


usually heavy crop of such nonsense, 
One of the favorite lines of attack 
is for the indignant author to inquire 
why the policyholder “should be forced 
to pay interest on his own money,” 
never pausing to admit that the poli- 
cyholder is not forced to do so; that 
he could go to his bank and, maybe, 
obtain a loan of some other person’s 
money. 

In connection with all of which it 
is pertinent to quote from a recent ad- 
dress by Henry W. Jackson, of the 
National Life of Vermont, when he 
emphasized the peculiar advantages 
the life insurance borrower enjoys. 
“It is important to put clearly before 
the policy owner the conviction we all 
share of the matchless nature of his 
policy loan. If he does not believe it 
is unique, ask him to make this simple 
test: 

If he thinks that anywhere else in 
the commercial world he can go out 
and at a prearranged and entirely rea- 
sonable rate of interest — extremely 
reasonable in view of the average 
amount of such loans—obtain, not as 
a favor to him but as a contractual 
right, a loan representing every cent 
of the security afforded by the first- 
class collateral he offers, and if he 
thinks besides that he can get that 
loan on an absolutely non-callable 
basis so long as the value of his collat- 
eral remains unimpaired (and where, 
by the way, except in a life insurance 
policy can he find any collateral secur- 
ity of predetermined guaranteed fu- 
ture values absolutely uninfluenced 
by market conditions and contingent 
only on his own performance of his 
simple contractual obligation?) with 
the privilege on top of that of paying 
off the loan in full or in part wholly 
at his own convenience—let him go 
out and try to find it! 





Investment 


Specialization the Answer 
To Investment Problems 


The importance of specialization in 
the investment operations of the 
smaller life insurance companies is 
well exemplified by the Bankers Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Freeport, Illinois. Some two and a 
half years ago, M. V. Peasley became 
vice-president of the company. For 
12 years before that, Vice-President 
Peasley had been an_ investment 
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official and devoted all] of his talents 
to the study of banking and finance. 
Upon taking over the portfolio man- 
agement of the Bankers Mutual Life, 
Mr. Peasley began at once to put the 
investments of that organization into 
a liquid condition. 

The result has been that at the 
present time, the Bankers Mutual 
Life has only two real estate loans: 
one on a piece of farm property for 
$3,600 which can be instantly sold; 
and one on a city property for $10,000. 
The Bankers Mutual Life could, at 
current market quotations, turn about 
98 per cent of its investments into 
cash in a single afternoon of tele- 
phone selling—if the imaginative 
need for such a step can be enter- 
tained. Insurance in force of the 
Bankers Mutual Life stands at $2%,- 
500,000 as of June 30 this year and 
assets are above $900,000. The com- 
pany’s lapse ratio continues favorable. 

Vice-President Peasley, in discuss- 
ing the situation with a representa- 
tive of The Spectator, stated his be- 
lief that only three things are really 
important to a life insurance com- 
pany’s management. One of these is 
selection (which embodies agency 
training, getting business, etc.). The 
second, he says, is the adoption and 
use of adequate rates. The third, 
and most important, is the handling 
of the finances which the company 
has. 


Life Office Managers 
L.O.M.A. Reports Large 


Gains for Year 

With the publication of the 1935 
L.O.M.A. Institute Year Book, copies 
of which have been mailed. to mem- 
bers of the association, the Life Office 
Management Association completes 
its third year in this popular educa- 
tional enterprise and reports con- 
tinued interest and progress in the 
work. 

Important facts to be found in the 
year book are briefed as follows: 

Student enrollment 1934, 1466; 1935, 
1750; examinations given 1934, 4130; 
1935, 4528; ninety-seven life com- 
panies registered students in 1935, an 
increase of 20 per cent over 1934; 423 
certificates for completion of course 
II and 59 associateship diplomas were 
awarded in 1935; 18 students were 
granted certificates with cum laude 
honors and one cum laude diploma. 


Medical 
Many impaired Risks Now 


Accepted With Rating 


In the past few years wonderful ad- 
vances have been made in the science 
of medicine and similarly the treat- 
ment of applicants for insurance who 
are not first class has improved a good 
deal in the opinion of H. B. Wickes, 
secretary of the Montreal Life. Not 
very long ago a man who applied for 
insurance was either accepted or re- 
jected and often when the impairment 
was not really a very serious one the 
risk would be declined. 

Time was when the finding of sugar 
in the urine resulted in a case being 
flatly rejected with no alternative 
whatever. Nowadays complete ex- 
aminations are made, if the applicant 
so desires, including a glucose toler- 
ance or blood sugar series test. Cases 
of this kind are fairly common today. 

First, a sample of blood is obtained 
by the examining physician when the 
applicant is in a fasting condition. 
One hundred grams of glucose are 
then administered and further speci- 
mens of blood obtained at intervals of 
one half hour, one hour and one hour, 
respectively. Analyses of the blood 
are then made and the results tabu- 
lated, and then a definite answer can 
be given. While it is seldom that 
these risks obtain standard insurance, 
there are many cases now accepted 
with a small rating that would have 
been declined outright a few years 
ago. 

Here is a chance for the modern 
life insurance agent. When you are 
notified that one of your clients has 
glucosuria, every effort should be 
made to have him undergo the test 
described. Definite knowledge may re- 
sult in the prolonging of his life for 
many years and there is always a 
chance that the risk is a good one 
and a policy can be issued. 

A few years back a man who had 
suffered from tuberculosis could not 
obtain life insurance. Nowadays if 
recovery is apparently complete and 
there have been no active symptoms 
for several years, a modified policy 
can be offered. 

Applicants with heart murmurs are 
frequently accepted with a rating de- 
pending on the condition. A _ heart 
impairment very frequently met with, 
known as mitral regurgitation, is not 
very serious. 





Underwritin 

g 

Farmers and Ranchers Top 
June Insurance Buyers 

Life insurance is going agrarian. 
Such is the first impression gathered 
from the semi-annual buyers’ survey 
of 10,164 persons who applied for in- 
surance in June, this survey being 
conducted by the American Service 
Bureau of Chicago. Farmers and 
ranchers top the list of these repre- 
sentative buyers in number of ap- 
plications, showing a 17 per cent in- 
crease numerically over the June, 
1934, analysis and a 40 per cent in- 
crease compared with the survey of 
last December. 

It comes almost as a shock to the 
unobservant person to discover that 
farmers and ranchers are scaling the 
heights of leadership in this buying 
market. With the anguished appeals 
from the farmlands and the standing 
vote of sympathy extended to the 
agriculturists during recent months 
still deeply etched upon the conscious- 
ness of the average city-dweller, this 
aggressive buying of life insurance by 
the hitherto depressed rural element 
is a distinctly encouraging note. 

Agriculturists are notoriously fru- 
gal and when they lead a list of repre- 
sentative buyers of a commodity that 
is not strictly of the soil, the occa- 
sion calls for analysis and three hearty 
cheers. The analysis reveals that the 
farmers are on the way back and have 
recovered sufficiently from their pre- 
vious catastrophes to place a becom- 
ing surplus of profit in an investment 
that naturally appeals to their sav- 
ing instincts. 


Trend Upward for Suicide 
And Heart Deaths 

Some time ago Leigh Cruess, Un- 
derwriting Secretary of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, reviewed death causes in his 
company’s experience for 1934 as 
compared with the four previous 
years. The trend was of a nature 
to cause underwriting department 
heads to be more careful of borderline 
cases, particularly when the experi- 
ence for heart deaths and suicides are 
considered. It is common experience 
that the upper bracket cases predom- 
inate in the losses for these two 
death classifications. In his article, 
Mr. Cruess reported the excess losses 
over the normal as follows for the 
past five years: 


Total Hearts 
Hearts Suicides and Suicides 
$161,000 $145,000 $306,000 
123,000 82,000 205,000 
335.000 176.000 511.000 
287,000 195,000 482.000 
291 000 240,000 531.000 
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V erdict: 


MURDER FOR PROFIT 
Murder as a fine art has not reached 
the perfection in the United States 


that it once enjoyed in the Europe of 


the late Middle Ages, if we are to be- 
lieve the sanguinary stories about the 
Borgias and Medicis which history 
records. Yet, anyone who takes even 
a cursory glance at the homicide rate 
in the United States will be forced to 
agree that if murder here is not a 
fine art, it is at least practiced on a 
scale unprecedented among the civil- 
ized nations of the world. Hence, in 
the law of life insurance, the question 
of the rights of an assured who has 
murdered a beneficiary and converse- 
ly the rights of a beneficiary who has 
murdered an assured is of more than 
passing interest. 

Many and absorbing are the deci- 
sions which deal with these questions, 
not only in the Courts of the United 
States, but in those of England, the 
common law of which country is a 
heritage passed on to us by our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors who founded the 
original colonies along the Atlantic 
seabord. 


General Rules 


Limitation of space in this article 
prohibits going into the subject at any 
great length, because many abstruse 
refinements and tenuous distinctions 
have been made by the Courts of the 
several jurisdictions above named. 
For the purposes in view, it is suf- 
ficient to discuss certain general rules 
clearly discernible. Writing for the 
Appellate Term of the New York 
State Supreme Court in the case of 
Elizabeth Smith, as Executrix, Ap- 
pellant, vs. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., Respondent (125 Misc. 670), 
Justice Cropsey was called upon to 
consider the following facts: 

In April of 1922, the defendant in- 
surance company had issued a policy 
in the sum of $1,000.00 on the life of 
Key Pendleton Smith, for whom the 
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appellant, Elizabeth Smith, was execu- 
trix. Under the policy, Marie Rose 
Smith, wife of the insured, was named 
beneficiary. The policy contained a 
provision that if the beneficiary pre- 
deceased the assured, “the interest of 
the beneficiary should vest in the as- 
sured.” A month after the policy had 
been written and the premiums paid, 
the insured murdered the beneficiary. 
Subsequently, he was convicted of 
murder in the first degree and ex- 
ecuted. The appellant, the executrix 
of the murderer’s estate, then sought 
to recover the face amount of the 
policy on the theory that the bene- 
ficiary had predeceased the assured. 
The question, as posited by Justice 
Cropsey, was as follows: 


“Where the insured murders the 
beneficiary, and because of his crime 
is convicted and electrocuted, may his 


estate recover upon a policy which, 


provides that the interest of the bene- 
ficiary shall vest in the insured upon 
the death of the former”? 


The law is clear that when a bene- 
ficiary in an insurance policy or a 
legatee under a will murders either 
an assured or a testator, in either 
case he cannot profit by his crime. 
The reason for this rule is self-evi- 
dent. Disregarding the fact that no 
such provision is found in an insur- 
ance policy divesting a beneficiary 
who murders an assured from receiv- 
ing the proceeds thereof, public poli- 
cy, alone, would require that such a 
result should be reached. 


Cancels Claim 


The rule is further extended to 
provide that even where the beneficia- 
ry in such cases is executed his heirs 
at law or next of kin may not receive 
the avails of the policy. (Cleaver vs. 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, English Law Reports (1892), 
1 Queens Bench Division at page 147; 
New York Mutual Life Insurance 
Company vs. Armstrong, 117 United 


States Reports, 591 at page 600; 
Knights of Honor vs. Menkhauser, 
209 Illinois 277.) If the rule is clear 
as to a beneficiary who murders an 
assured, is there any reason why, 
when the assured murders the bene- 
ficiary and there is a clause in the 
policy providing that if the beneficiary 
predeceased the assured, his interest 
will vest in the assured, that a dif- 
ferent result should be reached? 


Interesting Analogy 


In a learned discussion of the au- 
thorities in several of the States of 
the United States and of England, 
Justice Cropsey, in the New York case 
above cited, at the outset pointed out 
that there was no case in the State 
of New York directly in point. Never- 
theless, in drawing an analogy be- 
tween death of the assured by suicide 
or death through the hands of justice 
following the commission of murder, 
Justice Cropsey wrote: 


“There is a practical unanimity of 
opinion that a beneficiary who mur- 
ders the insured may not recover. 
This holding is not based upon any 
provision of the policy, but is merely 
one of public policy. The act of such 
a beneficiary accelerates the maturity 
of the policy. To permit recovery un- 
der such circumstances would be to 
encourage one to profit by his own 
wrong. ... Much the same argument 
may be, and in fact has been made in 
the case of an insured committing 
suicide or meeting death at the hands 
of justice. In either of those events 
he hastens the maturity of the policy, 
and if it is payable to his estate he 
would unjustly enrich it if recovery 
were allowed. We think the same re- 
sult should follow as where the bene- 
ficiary murders the insured, except 
when the beneficiary has a vested right 
in the policy, in which event neither 
the suicide of the insured nor his death 
at the hands of justice should defeat a 
recovery. (Italics mine). 


To support his position, he quotes 
from a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. (Burt vs. Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co., 187 U. S. 
362, at pages 365, 366), where Mr. 
Justice Brewer, writing for the Court, 
said: 


“It cannot be that one of the risks 
covered by a contract of insurance is 
the crime of the insured. There is an 
implied obligation on his part to do 
nothing to wrongfully accelerate the 
maturity of the policy. Public policy 
forbids the insertion in a contract of a 
condition which would tend to induce 
crime, and as it forbids the introduc- 
tion of such a stipulation it also for- 
bids the enforcement of a contract un- 
der circumstances which cannot be 
lawfully stipulated for.” (Italics 
mine). 


The plea of the plaintiff-appellant 
was denied and the rule in New York 
State today provides: 


“A life insurance company will not 
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be required to pay the face of a life 
policy issued on the life of a husband 
and payable to his wife, as beneficiary, 
which contains also a provision that 
in case the wife shall predecease the 
husband, the policy shall be payable 
to the estate of the husband, where 
it appears that while the policy was 
enforced, the husband (assured) mur- 
dered his wife (beneficiary) and was 
subsequently convicted and electro- 
cuted for that crime.” 


$30,000 Death Claim 

. case which excited wide interest, 
not only because of its gruesome end- 
ing, but also because of the novel 
facts which surrounded the homicide, 
was that of Louis Goldstein, as Ad- 
ministrator of Ben Goldstein, de- 
ceased, appellant-respondent, vs. New 
York Life Insurance Co., respondent- 
appellant, impleaded with Joseph Lef- 
kowitz, defendant, decided in the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York 
State Supreme Court on April 19, 
1929. In that case, the payment of 
seven policies of life insurance, ag- 
gregating $30,000.00, written by the 
defendant company upon the life of 
Ben Goldstein, was involved. Lefko- 
witz, a business associate of Gold- 
stein, was the beneficiary under each 
of these policies. 

The deceased was a minor, whose 
wages, received from Lefkowitz, did 
not exceed $20.00 per week. Lefko- 
witz and Goldstein conceived a plan 
to defraud insurance companies, of 
which there were several additional 
involved other than the defendant 
company in this case. The remaining 
insurance amounted to $144,000.00. 
Goldstein made Lefkowitz, who paid 
the premiums, the beneficiary, with 
the understanding that he, Goldstein, 
aided by Lefkowitz, would simulate 
drowning in one of the waters sur- 
rounding New York City. 


First Degree Murder 


After the pretended drowning, the 
proceeds of the policy would be di- 
vided by them. When the policies 
had been written, Lefkowitz conceived 
the idea of doublecrossing Goldstein 
by murdering him. Goldstein was 
drowned in Gravesend Bay, when Lef- 
kowitz refused to come to his rescue. 
In due eourse, Lefkowitz was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree, 
which judgment of conviction was af- 
firmed by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals in May, 1928. The defendant 
insurance company took the position 
that it had no notice of the conspiracy 
between Goldstein and Lefkowitz, 
Which antedated the issuance of the 
Policies and, therefore, could not elect 
to rescind until notice of the facts 
were brought to its attention. 

In March, 1928, the company re- 
fused payment, at the same time 


tendering to the plaintiff, the adminis- 
trator of the deceased Goldstein’s 
estate, the amount of the premiums 
paid on the policies, with interest 
thereon. This tender was refused. 
But did the fact that the conspiracy 
was not carried out as originally in- 
tended alter the rule that a contract 
entered into with the sole purpose of 
defrauding an insurance company is 
void from its inception? The Court 
held “no,” with Justice Merrell writ- 
ing as follows: 


“While it is true that in the death 
of the assured the conspiracy was not 
carried out as originally conceived, 
which was that the assured should 
simulate death by drowning and there- 
after disappear and his co-conspirator 
collect the amount of insurance upon 
his life upon the pretense of his death 
and thereafter share the sum with the 
assured, it nonetheless is true that the 
death of the assured was the direct 
and proximate result of the conspira- 
cy between the assured and Lefkowitz. 
I think there was a direct causal con- 
nection between the death of the as- 
sured, under which claim is made for 
the payment of the policies, and the 
scheme which had been concocted to 
defraud the defendant company. 
Except for the dishonest scheme in 
which he engaged, Goldstein would 
still be alive. While the policies were 
not issued upon any false representa- 
tion of any fact, yet, at the time they 
were procured, the assured and the 
beneficiary were acting in furtherance 
of a conspiracy to defraud the de- 
fendant insurance company. They 
knew at that time that the policies 
were not issued upon the life of the in- 
sured, but were issued as a part of a 
scheme to defraud the insurance com- 
pany. Under such circumstances, I do 
not think it can be said that there 
was ever any valid issuance of the 
policies in suit. Their issuance was 
procured through a fraud upon the in- 
surance company with intent to swin- 
dle the company out of the insurance 
provided by the policies. I think that, 
under the circumstances, the defend- 
ant company was entitled to rescind 
the policies, and that, therefore, the 
first defense pleaded in the answer 


was good.” (225 App. Div. 642 at 
page 646.) (Italics mine). 


In short, this policy, because of 
the conspiracy which infected its 
origin, was void from its inception. 
The case affords an interesting side- 
light upon the murder for profit mo- 
tive and its rule that the company’s 
defense “is sufficient to prevent recov- 
ery on the policies by the estate of 
the insured, for the policies them- 
selves never had any life and were 
absolutely void when issued and, there- 
fore, the insured was never insured, 
Was never under any obligation either 
to the beneficiary or to the estate of 
the insured,” is logical and supported 
alike by law and public policy. 


A Case of Interest 
OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 

CORPORATION, LIMITED, v. 

SCHACHNER, 

70 Federal (2nd Series) 28. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 

Circuit, Northern District of Illinois. 

March 30, 1934. 

The beneficiary named in the policy 
of insurance indemnifying against 
accidental death, had recovered judg- 
ment against the company. The bene- 
ficiary was the widow of the insured 
whose death occurred January 3, 1930, 
from the alleged sole cause of 
asphyxiation occasioned by accidental- 
ly breathing atmosphere containing 
poisonous illuminating gas. 

The policy was $15,000. The action 
was brought for the face amount of 
the policy plus accumulations and in- 
terest. The defendant resisted the 
claim pleading the general issue and 
setting forth an additional defense 
that the policy contained a provision 
that the company “shall have the 
right and opportunity to examine the 
person of the insured when and so 
often as it may reasonably require 
during the pendency of claim here- 
under, and also the right and oppor- 
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tunity to make an antopsy in case of 
death where it is not forbidden by 
law.” Defendant then alleged that 
before it knew of the death of the in- 
sured, his body had been cremated, 
and thus the company did not have an 
opportunity to make an autopsy. The 
plaintiff replied that it was not until 
January 8, 1930, after the cremation, 
that she first learned of the existence 
of the policy and that within a rea- 
sonable time thereafter, namely, Janu- 
ary 11, 1930, she notified the company 
of the death of the deceased. 


Right to Demand Autopsy 


The Court, by Alschuler, Circuit 
Judge, said: 


“While the evidence tends fairly to 
show that the death was solely the re- 
sult of accident as charged, appellant 
doubtless had the right under the poli- 
cy to demand an autopsy; and it may 
be assumed that in case of appellee’s 
refusal to consent to appellant’s re- 
quest therefor, appellant would have 
been absolved from liability under the 
policy. Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Lindsay 
(C.C.A.) 69 F. (2d) 627. 

It appears that on the third day 
after the death, and after the funeral 
service, the body was cremated. Up 
to the time of cremation no notice of 
the death had been given appellant, 
and it had no knowledge thereof. But 
it further appears that appellee had 
no knowledge of the existence of the 
policy until, on January 8, the safe 
deposit box of deceased was opened in 
the presence of witnesses, and that 
then only did she first learn that the 
policy existed. There is no evidence 
tending even remotely to indicate that 
the cremation was procured by ap- 
pellee for some sinister reason, or out 
of any purpose or plan to conceal from 
appellant the cause of her husband’s 
death. Indeed, the cremation was 
brought about by a provision in the 
will of deceased, executed about eight 
months prior to his death, directing 
that his body be cremated. 


Failure to Give Notice 


While the policy specifies that im- 
mediate notice be given to the insurer 
in case of insured’s accidental death, 
it also specifies that failure to give 
the notice shall not invalidate any 
claim if it be shown that it was not 
reasonably possible to give the notice 
as prescribed; and that notice was in 
fact given as soon as was reasonably 
possible. Here the notice was given 
promptly after appellee learned of the 
existence of the policy, albeit this was 
after the cremation. 

There was surely no undue haste in 
disposing of this body, and there was 
certainly no obligation on the part of 
appellee to keep the body indefinitely 
as against the possibility that at some 
time in the future there might come 
to light a policy of insurance wherein 
the insurer’s right to make autopsy is 
specified. 

(1, 2) It has been held that there 
is no duty on the part of the bene- 
ficiary under such a policy to tender 
the body for autopsy. Employers’ 
Liability Assur. Corp. v. Dean, 44 F. 
(2d) 524 (C.C.A. 5); Schachner v. 
Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp., 268 
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Ill. App. 503. This may be required 
only upon demand of the insurer sea- 
sonably made. Same cases; and Can- 
trall vs. Great American Casualty Co., 
256 Ill. App. 47, 60. If, after the death 
and before request for autopsy has 
been made, the circumstances have in 
good faith become such that the re- 
quest would be unavailing, this of it- 
self should not bar recovery upon the 
policy. American Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Ins. Co. v. Barr, 68 F. 873, 877 
(C.C.A. 8); Schachner v. Employers’ 
Liability Assur. Corp., supra. 

(3) That there might be circum- 
stances wherein, under such a policy, 
the insurer would not have the right 
and opportunity to make an autopsy 
is apparent from the very clause of 
the policy which permits it, in that 
the right to autopsy is given only 
“where it is not forbidden by law.” 
Where it is so forbidden, then, of 
course, the claim must be disposed of 
as though the right to autopsy had not 
been given. Surely it must have been 
contemplated that if, without fault of 
the beneficiary, it is impossible to pro- 
duce the body for autopsy, this of it- 
self should not defeat recovery. If 
it were otherwise, the right of recov- 
ery under such a policy would be de- 
feated if before it was possible to 
make an autopsy the body were irre- 
trievably lost at sea, or destroyed in a 
hotel fire, or blown to bits by an ex- 
plosion, or rendered unavailable 
through any other of the many pos- 
sible happenings. 

We are satisfied that under the 
peculiar circumstances of this case 
cremation of the body before oppor- 
tunity to appellant to request an au- 
topsy did not of itself bar recovery 
on the policy.” 


All the other points urged by the 
appellant were overruled and the judg- 
ment affirmed. 


Realism In 


Social Security 

Roderic Olzendam, research director 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurence 
Company, gave a timely warning in 
his address before the Insurance Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
at its meeting in Los Angeles when 
he declared that the drafters of state 
legisletion with reference to unem- 
ployment benefits have indulged in 
“wishful thinking” instead of logical 
analysis. 

Mr. Olzendam is not an alarmist, 
nor does he think that social security 
measures will wreck individual ini- 
tiative. In fact, he favors “A mini- 
mum standard of protection for ail 
against those hazards that are prop- 
erly within the scope of the govern- 
mental plan, and, on the other, the 
opportunity to supplement the gov- 
ernmental plan through the use of 
already existing voluntary ma- 
chinery.” But, he pointed out, while 
five of six states that have enacted 
unemployment compensation laws had 
available the estimates of the Com- 
mittee on Social Security, none of 


them adopted the limitations of an 
employment compensation plan that 
the committee set forth and two of 
them limit compensation for six- 
teen weeks as compared with esti- 
mates of eleven weeks by the com- 
mittee of the benefit that the con- 
tributions would support. 

Then he paid his respects to the 
nature of present statistics and threw 
down a challenge as to methods that 
have been used in the following words: 
“T believe we are proceeding on an 
unsound basis if we allow the work- 
ers of the United States to build up 
in their minds the idea that they are 
going to receive definite benefits from 
an unemploment compensation plan 
when we have no adequate assurance 
that the money collected will be suf- 
ficient to pay the benefits promised.” 

The most valuable part of this ad- 
dress was Mr. Olzendam’s suggestion 
of a plan that may well be considered 
by the large number of states that 
have yet to take action on this ques- 
tion. He would have fixed contribu- 
tions collected during the two year 
period that precedes benefit payment 
in all of the laws, but would have no 
declaration made as to the benefits to 
be paid until the end of this period. 
This, we think, is admirable. A pri- 
vate corporation must make a con- 
tract, but a state need not; and it is 
far more important that collections be 
made and that employment statistics 
be gathered and studied carefully in 
an effort to determine benefit prom- 
ises than can be kept than it is to 
rush into promises that are uncertain. 

A great difficulty that we have in 
considering social security legislation 
is that our only guides in this coun- 
try are contracts of insurance in 
which the insuring company must 
stand or fall on hard and fast prom- 
ises made when the business is under- 
taken. We need to realize that the 
state is in a different position. The 
suggestion that a select body of dis- 
interested experts should determine 
benefits after contributions are col- 
lected and in the light of the volume 
of these collections and statistics re- 
garding unemployment, is worthy of 
most careful attention. 


Railroad Retire- 
ment Bill Passed 


Both houses of Congress have 
passed the Railroad Retirement Bill, 
which measure will exempt railroad 
employees from the old age provisions 
of the Social Security Law. The 
railroad pension law does not, how- 
ever, alter the status of the rail em- 
ployees under the unemployment pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act- 
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CROSS COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 19) 
President Cleary said: “I remain 
firmly convinced that legislators for 
the most part are honest men honest- 
ly trying to do their duty as they 
see it. They act, generally, on the 
basis of information reaching them 
and if the major portion of that in- 
formation be inimical to what we 
know to be the best interests of life 
insurance and of the nation, then it 
is not to be wondered at that frequent 
misconceptions of life insurance com- 
panies and their motives are to be 
seen. In recent investigations of 
railroad stocks and bonds, it was ob- 
vious that many of those involved had 
the conception that life insurance 
companies were big corporations sel- 
fishly buying into transportation sys- 
tems with millions of dollars which 
they manipulated at will. As a 
matter of fact, life insurance com- 
panies do not buy into railroads, they 
simply lend them money and that 
money is in no wise the property of 
a ‘soulless corporation’ but is, in fact, 
the property of policyholders. The re- 
lation between a life insurance com- 
pany and a railroad in which it in- 
vests funds is not that of an operating 
partnership, but of debtor and 

creditor.” 

Life insurance executives must give 
legislators, politicians, operating cor- 
porations, banks and the public at 
large a clearer and more fully pre- 
sented picture of the quality of its 
trusteeship and of its selflessness than 
has heretofore been obvious if proper 
understanding, with its absence of 
inimical attack, is to be won. 


Life Insurance in 
Netherlands India 

In Netherlands India, which in- 
cludes the peninsular and the islands 
constituting the colonial possessions 
of The Netherlands in Asia, the total 
amount of life insurance in force on 
December 31, last, in companies in- 
corporated in Netherlands India, 
was 153,000,000 florins. This is a 
decline during the year of about 
4,000,000 florins. In all companies, 
both domestic and foreign, the total 
amount outstanding on the lives of 
residents was 320,000,000 florins, a 
decrease of 21,000,000 florins. 

While the foreign companies have 
an aggregate outstanding slightly in 
excess of that of domestic com- 
panies, there is evidence that this 
condition will not last for long as 
the domestic companies are seen to 
be growing at a rate faster than 
their foreign competitors. 











CANDLE DIPPING 


“Candle Dip Day” no longer appears on the calendar. But 


in the early 1800s, it was a day set aside when each thrifty 
Vermont household made up the entire year’s supply of 


tallow dips and candles. 


Candle dipping was still in vogue when the National Life 
Insurance Company began business in 1850. The custom, 
of course. has long since been abandoned, but Vermont 
still holds to many other wise economies and_ thrifty 


traditions. 


In such environment the National was born. Since then 
it has paid to policyholders or their beneficiaries the sum 
of $315.000.000 which. with assets to their credit. exceeds 


the premiums received by over $48,000,000. 


The company's present surplus and contingency reserve 
—hbearing a notably high ratio to insurance in force—is 


the largest in the history of the company. 


Send for free 48-page booklet containing annual statement. 
letter of President to policyholders, investment record, and 


other figures. 
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James Lee Loomis, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance company and chairman of the standing committee on 
Federal taxation of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
took a prominent part in protesting against the Federal Tax Bill 
last week as then proposed. Mr. Loomis, in a letter to Robert L. 
Daughton, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, urged 
postponement of consideration of the measure until next Congress 
and protested against the general unfairness of the bill as drawn. 
He favored a more general distribution of the tax against all of 
the taxpayers of the nation and enlisted the support of Howard L., 
Taylor, executive secretary of Investors and Policyholders, Inc., in 
opposing the bill before the Ways and Means Committee. 


Catherine Curtis, national director of the Women Investors in 
America, New York, N. Y., was another active protestor in Wash- 
ington last week. She addressed the Senate Finance Committee in 
person, appealing for consideration to the thousands of women 
investors of the nation. “Women are daily becoming more inter- 
ested in national financial problems,” Miss Curtis declared, and 
continued, “This interest is based on the deep responsibility they 
have as guardians and trustees of a vast portion of the country’s 
wealth—insurance policies, savings bank accounts, trust funds, 
real estate, in addition to more than fifty per cent of the stock 
ownerships of many of our larger corporations.” Her talk before 
the Senate was widely publicized over the country. 


Senator Augustine Lonergan, of Connecticut, who went into the 
Senate in the 1932 Democratic landslide, has been one of the best 
informed of the national representatives on insurance matters 
and has made his influence felt in guarding against legislation 
which might discriminate against the life insurance protection 
maintained by millions of policyholders. He was active in oppos- 
ing the proposed entry of the Government into the field of annui- 
ties and served as a member of the Senate Finance Committee 
which was faced with the voluminous protest of varied interests 
last week. In reply to Miss Curtis’ address he said: “I am in 
sympathy with the views expressed by you. I am in favor of 
exemption of proceeds of life insurance policies up to a certain 
sum.” 
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Inthe NEWS 


Theodore M. Riehle, associate manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York City and president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was one of a group which 
journeyed to Washington to endeavor to secure fair and equitable 
exemptions for life insurance proceeds. Others included in the 
group were Forrest L. Morton, well known tax authority and rep- 
resentative of the New York Life Insurance Company in New 
York City, and Roger B. Hull, manager and Counsel of the National 
Association. Their efforts were largely responsible for the Finance 
Committee dropping one of the most dangerous provisions of the 
inheritance tax provisions, according to observers in Washington. 
This provision denied exemptions which, if carried out as written, 
would open the gates to further raids on life insurance proceeds. 


A. B. (Happy) Chandler, who, as Lieutenant Governor of Ken- 
tucky, took an active part in the discussions of insurance interests 
in that state which led to the organization of the Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance Company as the successor of the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company, for which he was receiver. More re- 
cently he has been engaged in a bitter interparty struggle for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of the State of Kentucky. 
The battle is chiefly between Chandler and Thomas Rhea, the 
latter having the endorsement of Governor Ruby Laffoon, who is 
not eligible to succeed himself. 


William H. Kingsley, senior vice president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., who rounded out a 
half century of service with the company this month and whose 
anniversary celebration with the home office associates was post- 
poned from the date of August 10 until he returned from a vaca- 
tion to California, joined the company at the age of 16 and 
was the twenty-seventh employee to go on the Penn Mutual pay- 
roll—his own starting salary being $5 a week. He has been 
senior vice president since 1927 and at present has charge of the 
company’s mortgage investment work. He served three terms 
as president of the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania and is 
a director of the Philadelphia National Bank. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Columbian National Life of 
Boston has appointed Surbeck, Tuttle 
& Doran, of Brooklyn, as general 
agents; that agency’s production of 
life insurance is under the charge of 
Herbert J. Doran. 

The State Reserve Life of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has appointed W. E. Bil- 
heimer manager of the Fort Worth 
agency; he was formerly supervisor 
of the Southern division of the Capitol 
Life of Denver. 


The General American Life of St. 
Louis has appointed as general agents 
Clifford A. Walker at Vandalia, IIl., 
and H. Azell Morris at Springfield, 
Mo. 


The National Life of Canada has 
appointed W. L. Redden district rep- 
resentative at Kingston, Ont. 

The Montana Life of Helena has ap- 
pointed French R. Daniels assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and Burton E. Bard 
general agent at Seattle, succeeding 
J. H. MeCulloch. 

The Capitol Life of Denver has ap- 
pointed Sam Liberto, of San Antonio, 
Tex., as general agent. 

The new general agency of Hart & 
Griffiths has been formed at Austin, 
Tex., by D. H. Hart, Jr., and Harry 
Griffiths, to represent the Southland 
Life of Dallas. 

Caspar W. Haines, formerly special 
agent with the Des Moines agency of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, has opened a life brokerage 
office at Des Moines. 

The Mutual Life of New York has 
appointed J. Roger Hull of Meridian, 
Miss., manager of the Nashville, 
Tenn., agency to succeed J. D. Torrey 
upon the latter’s retirement on Sep- 
tember 1. 

The Bankers National Life of Jer- 
sey City has appointed Harry R. 
Fenstamaker superintendent of the 
production department in the com- 
pany’s Pacific Coast territory. 

The Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford has appointed G. Yeardley 
Haviland assistant manager in Chi- 
cago. 

Richard Estes, Nashville, Tenn., has 
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NAMEa 


IN HOME OFFICE 


been appointed general agent of the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia has appointed James H. Bren- 
nan, manager of the company’s oldest 
Chicago agency. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
has made several appointments. F. J. 
McCaslin has been made manager in 
charge of a new agency established in 
Kansas City; M. F. Mulvaney, man- 
ager at Omaha, and M. F. Branch, 
assistant manager of the home office 
agency. 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
of Worcester, Mass., has appointed 
Gerald H. Young to its home office 
agency department. From 1930-1934, 
Mr. Young was Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Northwestern Mutual’s Asso- 
ciation of Agents. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee has announced the appoint- 
ment of the 1935 examining committee 
of policyholders as follows: William 
P. Witherow, president of the Spen- 
cer Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh; 
Harry J. Harwick, executive manager 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; 
Dr. Henry R. Trumbower, professor of 
economics at the University of Wis- 
consin; James H. McBirney, president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Irving Seaman, secre- 
tary-ireasurer of the Seaman Body 
Corp., Milwaukee. 

The Prudential of Newark has pro- 
moted Julius W. Garoni to be super- 
intendent of the Newark office No. 4 
and has appointed Wilbert H. Joslin 
superintendent at Atlantic City. 

The Providence Life and Accident 
of Chattanooga has appointed A. C. 
Brown supervisor of the mortgage 
loan department. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh has 
appointed Emmel Golden manager of 
the Tri-State department, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
appointed Walton B. Miller as as- 
sistant to Gordon Moy, manager of the 
real estate department. 

The State Mutual Life of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has appointed as assistant 
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AS I LIVE 


OTHING, we have been taught 
N since teaching began, is so cer- 
tain as death and taxes, but it re- 
mained for the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress to merge the two evils in a 
really annoying manner. Annoying, 
that is, for men with jumbo incomes 
and for the workers dependent upon 
that same jumbo income for a steady 
job. Then, the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, just to demonstrate its versa- 
tility and also its unbiased attitude, 
elected to levy a tax on incomes of 
$800 and over a year for unmarried 
men and lowered the exemption of 
married men to $2,000. (Senate 
Finance Committee.) You may soak 
the rich, sock the poor, or milk the 
middleman, but however the tax col- 
lecting process is achieved the old, 
old cry will be heard: 


Mister, mister, don’t tax me, 
Tax the man behind that tree. 


There is nothing, however, as certain 
as death and taxes, and the collector 
for both will call around with all the 
regularit» of a United States mail 
deliveryman. 
* * * 
DMITTING that taxes have to be 
paid and that, come what may, 
will be paid, my idea at the moment 
is this: a life insurance salesman 
should go straight ahead and sell life 
insurance exactly as always. The 
bill, at this writing isn’t a law. Sell 
life insurance as you have sold it 
all through your career. The law as 
finally passed will give life insurance 
tax exemptions enjoyed by no other 
business, in all probability. 


* * * 


EFORE this column is in print 
R it may be that Congress has de- 
cided on a proper revenue schedule 
and it is my guess that the moon 
will continue to control the tides, the 
sun will rise in the East as always 
and family income will still be a pre- 
ferred buy. There are upper bracket 
salesmen, just as there are upper 
bracket earners, but a vast majority 
of buyers and salesmen belong to 
that vast “average” which, after all, 
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AND THE FIELD 


By Frank Ellington 


do the work for the nation, pay the 
tax for the nation and elect the Con- 
gressmen of the nation. 
* * * 

HEN the Government spends 

more money each year, it be- 
comes obvious to one and all that the 
Government must collect more money 
and you can’t blame the Government, 
when it is faced with the necessity of 
raising money, for looking in the 
general direction of money. Large 
accumulations of money, naturally, 
suggest the logical collection point 
and so life insurance trustees have 
been singled out often in the past, 
and will be the target in the future, 
for a large part of the deficit. Thus 
far, life insurance policyholders have 
been able to tell their representatives 
that “I want you to lay off my life 
insurance savings” and have made 
that demand stick. The last line of 
defense for these multiple millions of 
provident Americans does command 


respect. 
cal * coal 


AVING heard a great many 

really successful life insurance 
men tell how they “prospect” and how 
one prospect develops into:’a “center 
of influence,” I wonder why the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, The A.L.I.P., and the A.L.C., 
do not commission some able men to 
camp down in Washington with the 
given purpose of selling life insur- 
ance to our representatives—sales- 
men, I mean, who could explain to 
the client exactly how necessary the 
protection is and how a modest saving 


can be perpetuated. 
* - * 





MAY be wrong, but, in my opinion 
the middle of the world starts right 
here—from ME. That is not selfish— 
it is as it should be. Three years 
ago I wrote a column which en- 
deavored to emphasize the thought 
that Americans like property. They 
still do—that is why they pay taxes. 
And that is why the life insurance 
agent will, six months from now, 
be selling the same old lines with the 
big shots taking care of added death 
taxes through life insurance. 


superintendent of agencies Gerald H. 
Young, formerly sales supervisor at 
the home office agency of the North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee. 

The General American Life of St. 
Louis has granted Frank X. Schlosser, 
its investment attorney, 90-day leave 
of absence to assist the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in preparing certain 
legal forms. 

L. C. Bennycastle, policy registrar 
of t:e Northern Life Assurance Co., 
has become an associate of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. 

W. J. Leonard, of Cincinnati, has 
been appointed a receiver of the Fed- 
eral Union Life of Cincinnati, to serve 
with L. J. Huwe, Cincinnati, previous- 
ly appointed. 

The Texas Life of Waco has ap- 
pointed George F. Newell supervisor 
in charge of the north Texas territory. 

The Cornbelt Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
has elected Dr. Harry H. Everett as 
its president, succeeding C. E. Sanden, 
whose place on the executive commit- 
tee is taken by R. M. Anderson, gen- 
eral counsel. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee has named Clarence C. 
Klocksin legislative counsel, with O. 
R. Ware assistant legislative counsel. 

The Western & Southern Life of 
Cincinnati held a three-day convention 
at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, open- 
ing the proceedings with a recognition 
of Superintendent of Agencies Joseph 
D. Cassidy’s thirty years of service 
with the company. 

The Columbian National Life, Bos- 
ton, convention was held at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., with ap- 
proximately 150 field representatives 
and members of their families in at- 
tendance. 

The Texas Life of Waco has ap- 
pointed George F. Newell supervisor 
for north Texas with headquarters at 
Dallas. Mr. Newell was formerly 
connected with the Illinois Bankers 
Life and the Mid-Continent Life of 
Oklahoma City. The Texas Life has 
made a number of district manager 
appointments as follows: John H. 
Mann, Paris; William C. Blankenship, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Gus A. Doering 
Austin. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The National Chapter of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriters will hold its 
annual meeting and dinner at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Wednesday evening, Sept. 18, 
during the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters has announced that 125 
candidates will receive C.L.U. diplo- 
mas, following examinations taken 
last June; these 125 will bring the 
total of C.L.U.’s up to 966. 


The Rochester Life Managers As- 
sociation, Inc., has been chartered by 
the New York Secretary of State. 


The Twin Cities chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters has elected as pres- 
ident A. H. Breher, St. Paul, of the 
Northwestern Mutua! Life of Mil- 
waukee. 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, will present one of the main 
talks of the Life Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation’s National Convention at 
Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 30 and Oct. 
1 and 2. 

Kellogg Van Winkle, Los Angeles 
manager for the Equitable Life of 
New York, has been reelected presi- 
dent of the California State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Arch 
Branic, Sacramento, Occidental Life, 
and James M. Hamill, Equitable Life 
of New York, were elected vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer re- 
spectively. 

The Birmingham Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold its annual 
picnic at Roebuck Springs, Alabama, 
August 29. 

The tentative program for the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Life Convention, to be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 
7-8, covers a wide range of important 
topics. The Legal Section Meeting, 
presided over by James C. Jones, Sr., 
counsel of the Central States Life, 
St. Louis, will open the week. The 
Financial Section will convene on Oct. 
8, with Edward B. Raub, Jr., general 
counsel, Lafayette Life, Lafayette, 
Indiana, presiding. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life of 


Milwaukee reports that its new, paid- 


for business, including annuities, dur- 
ng July, totaled $23,858,350, a gain of 
32.9 per cent over the same month 
last vear. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh re- 
port in increase of 16.2 per cent in 
new life insurance in July as compared 
vith the total for July last year. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne reports $869,530,000 insurance 
in force June 30, showing an increase 
of $2,053,000 in six months; July 
paid-up business was 28.1 per cent 


above that for the same month in 1934, 


The Liberty National Life of St. 
Louis during the first seven months of 
1935 produced about $600,000 of new 
business, compared with $375,000 for 
the same period last year. 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
ports that July was a big new busi- 
ness month, with a gain of over 50 
per cent as compared with July, 1934. 
July’s total this year was $5,774,000, 
and the total for the first seven 
months was $36,794,000. This was a 
gain of more than 13 per cent over 
last year’s total for the same period. 


The Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans announces an increase for 
each month of 1935 over the corre- 
sponding month of 1934, with a 150 
per cent gain in July over the same 
month last year. For the seven 
months’ period, the increase was more 


than 25 per cent over last year. 


The Protective Life of Birmingham, 
according to the 1934 annual report of 
the Alabama Insurance Department 
just published, led the sixty-one com- 
panies licensed to do business in Ala- 
bama in the amount of new ordinary 
life insurance issued and paid for last 
year and in the net increase in insur- 
ance in force. The company reports 
its July business 100 per cent ahead 
f the same month last year. 


The National Life & Accident of 
Nashville reports a gain, during the 
first six months of 1935, of $29,951,- 
954 life insurance in force, bringing 
the total volume of life insurance out- 
standing to a record figure of $427,- 
114,429. During the same period, to- 
tal admitted assets rose from $38,- 
564,519 as of Dec. 31, 1934, to $40,- 
311,827 as of June 1, 1935. 


The Equitable Life of New York re- 
ports a gain of 3104 in the number of 
new lives insured for the first seven 
months and an increase of $3,854,568 
in new insurance. Assets increased 
$64,700,000, aggregating $1,722,000,- 
000 on July 1. 
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DEATHS merly correspondent for The Spectator 


- ; P and other insurance periodicals. 

Thomas J. Leddy, 60, manager of Robert M. 
the New England office of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau at Boston for the past 
16 years, at the home of his sister at 
New Haven, Conn. 


Buckmaster, 51, agent 
for the New England Mutual Life, at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Rupert F. Fry, 64, founder of the 


Old Line Life of America in Mil- 
Dr. C. N. McCloud, 63, vice-presi- waukee 25 years ago, and recently 
dent and medical director of the Min- elected chairman of the board. 


nesota Mutual Life of St. Paul. 


Robert C. Aunspaugh, of R. C. & F. DIVIDENDS 
Aunspaugh, general agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwau- 
kee, at his home, Raleigh, N. C. 


The Columbian National Life of 
Boston has declared a dividend of $2 
per share on the company’s stock, 

William Thornton, 37, Jackson, making a total of $4 for the current 
Miss., insurance man and writer, for- year. 





Chis Is Dour Concern 


In every community there are men 





who have failed to insure their lives. 


Unless something is done about 
it, many dependent women 
and children may be left 
destitute. 

The successful Life Insurance 
salesman accepts the respon- 
sibility of persuading such 
family providers to do their 
duty. 


And he profits both 


Mentally and Financially 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 

















cont 











LEGISLATION 

The Wisconsin Senate has killed an 
Assembly bill which would have put 
smal} benevolent associations and so- 
cieties under the regulation of the 
state insurance department. At pres- 
ent such organizations are exempt so 
long as their life benefits do not ex- 
ceed $300 and their sickness benefits 
$151 

The Wisconsin law on investments 
of domestic life insurance companies 
has been amended to allow companies 
to invest in industrial bonds, with cer- 
tain limitations. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


The First Division of the Missouri 
Supreme Court has denied the applica- 
tion of James P. Sullivan for a rehear- 
ing of his $100,000 libel suit against 
Stratford Lee Morton, general agent 
at St. Louis of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life of Hartford. The original case 
turned up on a charge of “twisting.” 


> YET ‘ iv @) ‘ 
POLICY CHANGES 
The Amicable Life of Waco has 
raised all policy rates by an average 
of 6 per cent, the increases being 
larger for the older than for the 
younger ages. 

The Southwestern Life of Dallas has 
made substantial increases in its an- 


nuity rates. 


The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, 
Mass., announces the new Berkshire 
juvenile insurance plans and policy- 
contract forms available on the lives 
of children from birth to age nine. 
The new juvenile policies, written on 
the ordinary life, twenty payment life, 
twenty year endowment and endow- 
ments at ages 18 and 19 contract 
forms, contain the liberal provisions 
accorded the regular adult policies. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

Thirteen salary allotment life insur- 
ance policies have recently been ac- 
quired by organizations throughout 
the United States for the protection of 
their employees with the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America issu- 
ing the policies. 

The firms adopting such insurance 
for the protection of employees are 
the Asheville Nehi Bottling Co., Inc., 
of Asheville, N. C.; American Gas 
Machine Co., Inc., of Albert Lea, 
Minn.; Big 4 Garage, Greenville, 
N.C.; W. P. Cameron Bottling Works, 
of Washington, Pa.; the Canon City 
Daily Record, Canon City, Colo.; A. 
L. Huffman Co., restaurateurs, of Mc- 
Alester, Okla.; H. H. King Flour 


Mills Co., of Faribault, Minn., and the 
R. R. Kloss Refrigeration Service, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Also J. P. Laubach, auto sales and 
service, Benton, Pa.; F. H. Niemann, 
orchestra, Laguna Beach, Calif.; the 
Sheriff’s Office of Talladega County, 
Talladega, Ala.; C. V. Thomas, garage 
and sales service, Malvern, Pa., and 
Wolscn’s,_ Ince., 
Chester, Pa. 

At the annual convention of Col- 
umbus Mutual Life agents to be held 
in Detroit, August 22-23, E. W. Owen, 
Detroit manager for the Sun Life of 
Baltimore, R. G. Engelsman of New 
York and P. O. Works of St. Louis, 


furniture dealers, 














Power . 








Potential 


Achievement 


Skilled and experienced control gives purpose to the 
thundering force of Niagara. Without this directing 
restraint the boundless energy that is conserved, the 
vast resource that is utilized would be squandered. 


So it is with providing for the future. Without 
direction and preconceived purpose energy is lost, 
time is lost. Power, whether physical or economic, to 
be of maximum and predictable effect must be leashed 
by plans, guided by experience, conserved against 


unwise expenditure. 


The Girard plans for the future of its policyholders 


and its agents 


» GIRARD . 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


OPPOSITE INDEPENDENCE HALL 


both general agents for the Penn 
Mutual, will be among the visiting 
speakers. 

The Northwes‘ern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee has appointed Lawrence J. 
Evans assistant director of agencies, 
Mr. Evans has been 


effective Sept. 1. 
in the Sales Promotion Division of 
the Home Office Agency Department 
as assistant to William Ray Chapman. 
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Preliminary Program 
of Advertising Conference 


In the preliminary program for the 
annual meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
Sept. 16-18, just announced by A. 
Wilbur Nelson, program chairman, it 
is revealed that among other speak- 
ers, Howard P. Dunham, former Con- 
necticut commissioner and now vice- 
president of the American Surety will 
be heard on the topic “The Insurance 
Company, the State and the People.” 

The conference begins Monday 
morning with a general session fol- 


lowed by separate group sessions 
with Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, presiding 


Leslie 
Agricultural Insurance, Co., 
guiding the fire and casualty group. 
A class B session will also be featured 
on Monday under the chairmanship 
of Thomas L. Kane, president of The 
Spectator. 

Tuesday’s group sessions will be 
presided over by Stuart Benedict, 
Metropolitan Life, and Robert H. 
Monaghan, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, for 
the life and fire and casualty meet- 
ings respectively. 


over the life group, and W. 
Lewis, 


During the convention a number of 
films will be shown, including those of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety, the 
Metropolitan Life, the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Nebraska Director 
To Be Named Soon 


A new director of insurance for 
the State of Nebraska will shortly 
be announced by Governor Cochran, 
probably by the first of September. 
to succeed Conn W. Moose who, to 
the great surprise of the insurance 
fraternity, was curtly asked for his 
resignation early this month. Mr. 
Moose had been commissioner since 
Jan. 1, 1935. When he left office, Mr. 
Moose stated that he would not quit 
without a fight and promised to win 
a hearing for himself on the Gover- 
nor’s charges. Meantime the depart- 
ment is temporarily in the hands of 
John S. Logan, acting director. He 
may get the job permanently, al- 
though another strong candidate for 
the post is said to be Charles H. 
Jurgens, attorney for the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Associa- 
tion of Omaha. 











Life Endowment 


Modified Life 








THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOUNDED 1850 





THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


Double Indemnity 


Salary Savings 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 

















New Publication 
For General Agents 


“Slants on Supervision,” a new book 
for managers and general agents, has 
been published by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. It contains 
15 chapters, 13 of which are written 
by a different general agent or man- 
ager—members of the Research Agen- 
cies Group. Chapter VIII is by J. 
Harry Wood, member of the bureau 
staff and secretary of the group. The 
last chapter is written by H. G. Ken- 
agy, leader of the group, editor of the 
book, and assistant manager of the 
Research Bureau. 

The Research Agencies Group is a 
small group of progressive managers 
and general agents who meet three 
times a year and report on projects 
worked on during the interim. 


C. B. Petrie, Jr., Returns 
To Insurance Journalism 


Charles B. Petrie, Jr., has resigned 
from the magazine Mademoiselle 
whose staff he joined some months 
ago, and returned to his old post as 
life insurance editor of the Weekly 
Underwriter. 
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It's great 
‘to have a 
friendly 
_ jo OfFicol 





I like to work for a bunch who 
knows my first name, knows how 
many kids I have, and who takes 
enough interest in my problems to 
come around and see me once in 
awhile. Little things like that tell 
me I’m with the right company. 


Write for your copy of “Field 
Features”, addressing agency in- 
quiries to J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres. 


There's a place 
for you in 


Centeal asi 


Let's talk it over 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
St. Louis Geo. Graham, Pres. 
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Courage to Over- 
come Objections SE CG O PURPOSES 
es Life insurance men who have been RVIN TW P R E 
as : - 
nce suffering from a “defeatist conplex” and The State Mutual permits the use of its Family Income rider 
1ins _ atment convinced thet the with any form of permanent life insurance 
ten count y Is ruined and prospects pov- : ¢ ; ° : 
na erty tricken, should take a leaf from What does this do? 
en- the book of Sam Scott of Wichita, Kan., It makes possible innumerable combinations of income to 
J. who is an agent for the Great Ameri- family and to self in one contract 
om can Life Insurance Company of Hutch- Pe — 
The inson. Mr. Scott is sold on “Prairies One hundred dollars a month to the family and $100 a month 
on Preferred,” having an abiding confi- to the prospect himself has a very definite sales appeal. 
the ie in the future of e Middle West 
and a firm conviction that prospects 
sans are just as willing to buy life sat STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
" ance today besides having more money 
be to spend for it, providing only that the ASSURANCE COMPANY 
ree agent has the right thing to sell and of Worcester, Massachusetts 
cts the courage to overcome objections. Incorporated 1844 
Basing most of his sales on the new 
“Ready Cash” copyrighted $500 policy 
of the Great American Life, Mr. Scott field, because he had exactly what his Lineoln National Plans 
has made the remarkable record of get- customers wanted and could pay for ae es 
; ting 343 policies in the past 210 days. and simply emphasized both those facts tenewed activity in the advertising 
Last week he hit new high spots by for their attention. The “Ready Cash” P?08ram of The Lincoln National Life 
1 selling 11 of the copyrighted policies policy copyrighted by the Great Ameri- Insurance Company - scheduled for 
red to one family in a single day and then, can Life is for $500, no more and no this fall. Emphasis will be placed ” 
lle the next day, selling nine to another less (except for those under five years ™agazine and poster gree one _ 
ths family. of age), and is incontestable for any vertisements were run during the sum- 
as Producer Scott told a representative cause except non-payment from date of mer months in smaller magazines and 
ely of The Spectator that life insurance issue. The Great American operates those ads which aroused most reader 
Missouri, Oklahoma interest will be placed in national 





selling these days was easy for him, 
even in the farm territory which is his 


only in Kansas, 
and Arizona. 


magazines on the company schedule. 


























Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 

Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest Ending Invest Ending Invest Ending Invest 
July 20 ment July 27 ment Aug. 4 ment Aug. 11 men 
Loans 
On Farm Property .etrsachees $228.355 2.03 $167,484 60 $298,045 1.96 $165,359 2.17 
On Dwellings and Business Property 372,710 32 l7 0,582 1.97 067,244 13.58 606,132 7.94 
Total : $601,065 5.35 $17,528,066 62.57 $2,365,289 15.54 $771,491 10.11 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds $214,755 1.91 $198,791 71 f 1.37 $188,525 2.46 
Stocks RO¢ 01 256 
Total : aa $215,651 1.92 $198.7 1 S¢ 938 1.37 88,781 2.4€ 
Public Utility Securities 

Bonds : wala $3,300,074 29.38 $5,8 f f { 28.20 $1,844,892 24.16 

Stor > 700 02 1 75 
Total $3,302,774 29.40 $5.91 S 91.11 $4,293,614 8 20 844.892 24.16 
Government Securities 

U. S. Government Bonds 26,062,459 53.96 : i 11.97 6,907,069 ) $1,944,725 { 
Bonds .. . 

B f Other Foreign Governments... os . 

County, Municipal ‘ ; RR5,.096 7.88 5,4 41 64.509 ».02 2 2 
Total 947,555 61.84 $4,309,974 1 8 $7,671,578 ).38 $4,053,9 ’ 
Miscellaneous Se: urities 

Bonds $125,000 1.11 $54,000 19 £106,000 70 S717,501 

Stoc $3,250 38 10,000 O4 124,000 81 60,000 ; 
Total $168,250 1.49 $64,000 .23 £230,000 1.51 $777,500 10.18 
Recapitulation 

Bonds $10,587,384 94.2: 5 2,737,130 83.66 $6,804,872 89.1 

St 16,846 42 8 24,000 81 60,256 ) 
601.065 5 35 62.57 9 229 15.54 771,491 10.10 
Total $11,235,295 100.00 $28,014,169 100.00 $15,226,419 00.00 $7,636,619 100.00 

"Including $645,975 Bonds received in exchange for mortgages through Federal inancing. Including $613,550 Bonds received in exchange for 

Mortgages through Federal refinancing. tIncluding $783,600 Bonds received in uze for mortgages through Federal refinancing. ‘Including 





$525,075 for 


Bonds received in exchange 


mortgages through 


Federal refinancing. 
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Senate-House Conference 
On Social Security 


In its effor:s to bring the two 
Houses of Congress together on Social 
Security legislation, the Conference 
Committee has had to put the spot- 
light on some very important prob- 
lems. This isolation of major issues 
and the consequent focusing of atten- 
tion on them one at a time is a fruit- 
ful process and the Conference did 
good work even if it did not reach 
complete agreement. 

The Senate probably went too far 
when it offered Federal old age relief 
unmatched by states until July 1, 1937, 
on the ground that many states could 
not immediately qualify as desired as 
a permanent arrangement. To require 
that half of this relief must be fur- 
nished locally seems a necessary deter- 
rent to extravagant federal spending. 
The compromise to permit federal 
matching of city or county contribu- 
tions if a state cannot participate im- 
mediately seems reasonable. 

The final agreement that the un- 
employment sections should apply to 
employers of eight or more persons 
employed during some part of 20 or 
more weeks in a year is a distinct 


compromise. As compared with the 


Senate version it will eliminate from 
coverage a substantial number of com- 
paratively small employers and many 
employees verging on the casual type. 

The Clark Amendment to permit 
“contracting out” on the part of em- 
ployees of firms that have acceptable 
retirement plans was too much for 
the Conference. This is doubtless a 
major issue. It is far from identical 
with the question of non-interference 
with established retirement plans. 
Almost without exception these plans 
will have to be modified even if the 
amendment stands, but the issue is 
broader and goes deeper. Is the em- 
ployee qualified to choose? What 
assurance can be given that the em- 
ployer will remain financially able to 
make required payments on behalf of 
withdrawing employees, individually 
or in bulk in case of withdrawal of 
approval of the plan? Can the Social 
Security Board pass effectively on in- 
surance companies, annuity organiza- 
tions, or trustees, who will carry this 
risk, without developing widespread 
Federal supervision of life insurance ? 
If not, is this desirable ? 

How can an individual be prevented 
from choosing between the Federal 
plan and the private plan on the basis 
of which is more favorable to him, 
thus tending to undermine both plans ? 





Social Security Law 
HISTORY 


Announced by President Roosevelt as 
first among objectives in the task of 
recenstruction—June 8, 1934. 

Report of Committee on Economic Se- 
curity transmitted to the President— 
January 15, 1935. 

Legislation introduced in both Houses 
of Congress with message from the 
President—January !7, 1935. 

Hearings on original bills: By House of 
Representatives Committee on Ways 
and Means—January 2! to February 
12, 1935; By Senate Committee on 
Finance—January 22 to February 19, 
1935. 

Passed by House of Representatives— 
April 19, 1935. 

House Bill reported to Senate by Finance 
Committee with proposed amendments 
—May 13, 1935. 

Passed by Senate—June 19, 1935. 

Conference Report—in agreement except 
for Clark Amendment—July 16, 1935. 

Final Conference Report, dropping Clark 
Amendment—August 8, 1935. 

Final passage by House—August 8, 1935. 

Signed by President—August 14, 1935. 





The Spectator for July !! carried an 
article describing the bill passed by the 
Senate on June 19. The issue for July 25 
described the partial conference agree- 
ment disposing of all matters except the 
Clark Amendment to permit “contracting 
out.” 














Ready for 
Distribution about 


August Ist 


GAIN saxo LOSS 
EXHIBIT 


FOR 1934 


Includes principal items from 
the Gain and Loss Exhibits 
of the filed statements of all 
the legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. 


Single copy. 25c; 12 copies, $1.75; 
25 for $3; 50 for $5; 100 for $8; 
500 for $38; 1000 for $60. 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 
sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
2nd year 32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


KENTUCKY 
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COMPARATIVE REPORTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1934 AND 1935 
















































Surplus to Pre- Total Total Total 
Six Policyholders mium Total Payment Dis- Insurance Insurance 
Months Total (Including Income Income to bursement Ww ritten , in 
Company and Location Ending Admitted Capital Capital During During Policy- During First Six Force First 
June 30 Assets Stock Stock) fear fear holders Year Months Six Months 
—e if. F . {1985 $256,876,322 ....... u $20,016,937 $27,409,479 $11,994,044 $16,507,819 $50,272,843 $902,899,181 
Connecticut Mut. Life, Hartford, Conn. ) 5094 234.096.5389 ......, u «19,672,367 25.837.375 12,891,451 17,096,553 43,996,816 900,408,620 
: ife. Li leb j 1935 210,92 $111,761 $130,746 6,398 33,126 453,711 1,248,549 
Cornbelt Life, Lincoln, Neb.......... ) 1934 166,346 106,598 117,160 ‘ 3,996 18,540 394,600 1,000,643 
eee ae. {1935 20,864,023 1,000,000 3,313,033 2,246,099 2,891,419 1,034,697 2,096,736 19,414,800 184,635,213 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill.... » 1934 18,973,419 1,000,000 3.130.404 1.925.494 2.452'88! 1,048,563 2,062,549 14,914,978 170,006,005 
Home Life, New York, N. Y f 1935 84,096,161 ....... 4,108,490 6,459,945 9, 7 4,724,933 6,805,083 16,713,416 350,873,612 
, Pe ne SER 11934 79,824.305 ....... 4:051.981 5.724.143 5,644,085 7,618,978 17,360,924 354,650,542 
- + ~ : - a one eee o4 @ re 268 95 9.155.195 21,529,256 
iome State Life, Oklahoma City . § 1935 977,276 340,000 475,193 228,238 59,257 43,566 268,951 9,155,195 10 4k? 0° 
Home ate Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. } 1934 1,007,238 340,000 640,825 187.112 216 167 27,240 192,73 7,654,067 18,457,924 
) ~—s ife os ngeles, Cx i] 22,898,797 1,000,000 2,517,697 2,825,940 3,665,892 1,846,219 3,137,271 23,615,063 190,221,365 
Se Meh AE NE Her coee 22°347,561 1,000,000 2,218,224 2,180,222 3,036,225 3,122,082 4,125,950 22,843,828 176,939,368 
Oreson Mates! Lite. Porth — ee -abeucke u 1,010,864 1, 648,059 998,292 2,829,696 52, 
eo ae ee Oe 00k u 891.956 1.3! 766.660 1,113,268 2,761,253 
Pun American Life, New Orleans, La.. $ 1,000,000 1,874,248 2,372,060 3, 1,730,394 2,776,790 11,538,041 
, / 1,000,000 1,978,838 2,268,263 3. 1,875,513 3,042,205 10,883,218 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla.... / 125,000 185,317 566,132 5 171,161 543,865 12,281,686 
} 1,160,448 125,000 179,824 536,324 f 159,774 525,019 13,420,531 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa...... ) 577,105,672 ....... “ 45,576,302 64, 5,867 88,058,2% 
*) 542,730,237 u 37,914,416 54 21,708 $1,991,230 
Union Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa. } 102,378 230,373 2 ¢ 466 *1,528,590 
iinet 52,332 231,810 $5,068 184,054 = 1,309,469 
* Includes Reinsurance. u Unavailable. 
’ ° ° a . ’ ascertain the status of policy in re- 
Continuing Holidays Taxation Offers _ 
: gard to modes of settlement. The 
,. oe . ve 
Through a Lifetime Timely Approach question whether proceeds are pay- 


The man who has regretfully re- 
turned from a week’s fishing will be 
interested when you word 
picture of a permanent holiday when 
I to fish whenever he 


present a 
he will be free 
pleases, says the “Agency Bulletin” of 
the Manufacturers Life. The man who 
is enthusiastically planning his holi- 
day will be equally interested. There 
many things he would like to do 
uut his limited time him to 
forego a motor trip which he has long 
wished to make in order to play all 
the golf he has promised himself. You 
can show him how to arrange time for 
both, and for other pleasures, in fu- 
years. The man whose duties 
allow him no vacation now is envious 
of those who are enjoying a brief res- 
pite from business affairs. He is in 
the mood to consider a plan which 
will give him that long-desired oppor- 
tunity to play. Surely there is no time 
of the year when your retirement in- 
come presentation will have more ap- 
peal. 

Continuing this theme, the “Bulle- 
tin” says: 

“You will meet many a married 
man living a bachelor’s life in the city 
while his family is at a summer camp 
or resort. This man will tell you how 
thankful he is that his loved ones are 
not forced to suffer the city’s swel- 
tering heat. He would like to be away 
himself but he must attend to busi- 
ness and he gladly suffers additional 
discomforts in order to spare his 
family the unpleasantness of summer 
in the city. Point out to that man 
that should anything happen to him 
his family might have to forego their 
happy holiday in future, dispose of the 
cottage and spend long hot summers 
in the city. 7 


are 
1 


forces 


ture 


One of the most effective approaches 
of the next few months will offer 
the client or new prospect authorita- 
tive service in tax matters. A study 
of the new tax bill as finally put into 
effect should be 
the life insurance salesman and an ex- 


required reading for 


amination of present life holdings to 


able to a 


named beneficiary or to the 


insured’s estate w 


il] 


prove 


to 


vital 


the interests of the policyholder and 


business. 


to 


inheritance 


in many cases lead new 


Added insurance for tax 
purposes, of course, will 


demand both from old policyholders 


be greatly in 


and new prospects. 
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ADDITIONAL NEWS 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Missouri Superintendent of Insur- 
ance R. Emmet O’Malley has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Missouri as- 
sets of the Pacific States Life of Den- 
ver. This action is for the protection 
of the Missouri policyholders of the 


the Columbian National Life, Boston, 
was recently announced. Mr. Brown 
retires after more than thirty years 
of service with the company. The 
resignation of Phillip M. Childs, as- 
sistant secretary, was announced at 
the same time. Norman M. Hughes, 
vice-president and actuary, was elect- 


company, whose business was taken 


of Insurance. 
The retirement of William H. 
Brown, vice-president and secretary of 


ed to succeed Mr. Brown, with John 
by the Colorado Commissioner Y. Ruddock, assistant actuary, 
moted to actuary. A special commit- 
tee consisting of Francis P. Sears, 
president; A. A. McFall, vice-presi- 
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TO UPPER-LEVEL SELLING 


... Lhree Sé parate Units Dovetailed Into a 


Com prehensive Sales Training Program 
é é 


The Doorway to Life Underwriting. A brief course for the be- 
ginner salesman that gives the fundamental principles of life in- 
surance and the essence of underwriting and sales knowledge which 
start the new man toward success. 


The NWYNL Guide to Successful Life Underwriting. There is 
nothing in the entire life insurance field that in any way approaches 
this Guide as a practical, down-to-the-ground statement of how life 
insurance is and can be sold. Every idea or method it contains has 
been tried and proved successful. The basic procedure it develops is 
founded on the actual experience of successful NWNL salesmen— 
not on armchair theory or roundtable discussion. 


The NWYNL Sales Portfolio. In every respect a worthy companion- 
piece for the Guide, the Sales Portfolio is used by the salesman in 
every interview to give visual support to his verbal presentations. 
The Portfolio, prepared under the same expert direction and sympa- 
thetic firsthand knowledge of the salesman’s problems, follows care- 
fully the procedure recommended in the Guide. Titled “Common 
Sense in Considering Life Insurance,” this manual of visual material 
takes each step in the interview in clear-cut, logical fashion adaptable 
to every situation. The Portfolio provides—for the first time in the 
life insurance field in a complete visual sales plan—a road on which 
the agent and prospect may travel clear through the interview. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. passwort 


STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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dent; Norman M. Hughes, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, and John K. 
Howard, director, will direct the man- 
agement of the company. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The National Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada has appointed S. C. Morse 
provincial manager for Nova Scotia, 
with headquarters in the Cragg Build- 
ing, Halifax. 

James P. Duff, manager of the New 
Jersey district of the Metropolitan 
Life, New York, has completed 36 
years of service with the company, in 
recognition of which he was tendered a 
testimonial dinner on Aug. 17. 

The Monarch Life Assurance Co. of 
Winnipeg has appointed Warren M. 
Elliott branch manager at Hamilton, 
Ont. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the fu- 
neral of the late Rupert F. Fry, chair- 
man of the board of the Old Line Life 
Insurance Co. of America, which was 
held on Aug. 20, by the following com- 
mittee: Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Federal Life, Chicago, 
chairman; Henry Abels, vice-presi- 
dent Franklin Life, Springfield, II1., 
and Mott A. Brooks, assistant secre- 
tary of the association. 

The Southwest Texas Life Under- 
writers’ Association, San Antonio, has 
filed amended articles, changing its 
name to San Antonio Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. 


LEGISLATION 


Telegrams of protest have been sent 
by the executive committees of the 
Arkansas Life Underwriters’ Assn. 
and the Little Rock Life Underwriters’ 
Assn. to Arkansas Senators and Con- 
gressmen against the provision of the 
Federal revenue bill placing a gradu- 
ated tax on life insurance bequests 
beginning at $10,000. 


AGENCIES 


The newly organized Champlain, 
Montreal, district of the Metropolitan 
Life, New York, has been officially 
opened, with Manager Lasner in 
charge. 


DEATHS 


Claude Hampton, life insurance 
agent of Anderson, S. C., killed in 
automobile crash. 
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1917 1918 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 192 7 2s 192! 
>.20 5.46 5.18 5.65 5.58 5.34 5.86 5.64 5.69 5.70 6.07) 5.89 5.98 
5.02 5.14 5.06 5.72) 5.66 4.79) 5.46) 5.36) 5.04 4.87, 5.06 5.13 5.23 
6.12) 6.25 6.03 7.05) 6.60) 6.61; 6.59) 6.51) 6.48) 6.67, 6.56 5.70) 5.95 
5.78) 6.69 5.58) 5.90) 7.11) 6.02) 5.89) 6.05) 5.86) 6.25) 5.53) 5.94 5.76 
6.86 6.80 5.11) 5.97) 6.32! 6.61) 6.26) 6.02) 6.60 6.05) 6.01) 5.92) 5.95 
6.61) 6.47 4.28 6.76) 7.86) 7.55) 7.69) 7.97 7.34) 7.21) 6.98 
6.01, 6.22 5.84 6.10) 6.48) 6.58) 6.56) 6.51 6.35| 6.35 6.27 
4.72| 4.79) 4.65) 4.92) 5.06) 5.16) 5.16) 5.27 5.56) 5.51) 5.44 
5.07| 5.16 5.19) 5.50) 5.81) 5.85) 5.82) 5.68 5.40 5.34 5.35 
5.33) 5.36) 5.20) 5.61) 5.61) 5.39! 5.88) 5.77 5.27| 5 37) 5.42 
6.25| 5.99! 5.44, 6.11 6.47) 6.19) 5.97) 6.59) 6.00) 5.78) 5.33; 5.64 5.49 
4.90 4.92 4.93 4.93) 5.32) 5.08) 5.26) 5.34) 5.42) 5.48) 5.53) 5.58 5 60 
5.16) 5.23) 5.42) 3.60! 5.51) 5.64) 5.63) 5.78) 5.67) 5.84) 5.77 5.65 5.65 
5.51 6.02 6.13) 6.96) 7.15) 6.93) 6.30) 6.50) 6.23) 6.47) 6.32 6.23 6.06 
5.98 5.82 5.80) 6.28) 6.41) 6.46) 6.39) 6.36) 6.53) 6.57) 6.38 6.16 6.18 
5.52) 5.88 6.18) 5.70) 6.52) 6.09) 5.92) 5.87) 5.80) 5.63) 5.50 5.38, 5.55 
6.22 6.18) 5.45) 6.18) 5.97] 6.13) 5.86) 5.74) 5.25) 5.51) 5.43) 5.40, 5.49 
6.08) 6.09) 6.03, 6.13) 6.24) 6.32) 5.54) 6.20) 6.39) 6.34) 6.49 5.99 6.10 
6.42) 5.75| 5.65| 5.87) 6.12) 5.84!) 5.89] 6.05) 6.30) 6.15) 6.22) 6.62) 7.28 
5.51. 5.56 5.60. 5.38) 5.56) 5.52) 5.72) 5.65) 5.70! 5.74) 5.68 5.69) 5.61 
5.11) 4.97, 5.18) 5.27) 5.67) 5.24) 5.82) 5.64) 5.85) 5.58) 5.61, 5.63) 5.56 
5.91| 5.71| 5.70) 5.82) 6.07! 6.38) 6.61) 6.52) 6.18) 6.48) 6.63) 6.52) 6.29 
5.12) 4.61) 4.61) 4.89) 5.07) 5 27| 5.43) 5.89) 5.73) 5.91) 5.86) 5.80 
5.49, 5.56) 5.29 5.45) 5.69) 5 5.68) 5.57) 5.48) 5.44) 5.54) 5.36 
4.98 5.01) 4.94, 4.96) 5.36) 5 5.37| 5.32) 5.16) 5.16, 5.12) 5.11 
5.57, 5.71) 5.52) 5.55) 5.56) 5.76) 5.83) 5.98) 5.90) 6.11 5.96 5.44 5 46 
5.10) 5.32, 5.00) 4.94) 5.06) 4.89) 5.24) 5.22) 5.31) 5.42) 5.51 5.53, 5.56 
4.53 5.82 5.46) 5.48) 5.61) 6.01) 5.50) 5.89 5.85) 5.77) 5.54 4 61 5 07 
4.76, 4.61) 4.72) 4.78) 4.95) 4.97) 4.93) 4.97) 5.11) 5.25) 5.20) 9.22, 9.29 
5.70, 5.77, 5.59| 5.47| 5.64) 5.82! 5.76! 5.85 5.80) 5.75) 5.47) 5.44) 5.46 
6.14, 6.04 5.90) 5.91) 7.24) 6.65) 6.81, 6.69) 6.60) 6.66) 6.42, © 31 

4.61 4.77| 4.94) 4.68) 4.86) 5.65) 6.16) 6.48) 5.49) 5.67) 5.31) 5.54 

5.838 6.09 6.11 6.54) 6.79) 6.88) 6.84) 6.80) 6.99 6.46 6.36) 6.22 

5.40) 5.33) 5.29) 5.51, 5.97) 5.43) 5.74) 5.68) 5.55) 5.52) 5.53) 5.61 

5.49 5.50) 5.49) 5.63) 5.82) 5.89) 6.06) 5.99) 5.90! 5.64) 5.74) 5.59 

5.76, 6.23 4.86) 5.16) 5.72) 5.80! 6.26) 6.06) 6.39) 6.23) 6.73) 6.22, 6.44 
5.51, 5.30 4.89 5.33) 5.30! 5.47) 5.28) 5.29) 5.62) 5.25) 5.54, 5.15, 5.49 
4.85 5.68 5.38) 6.39) 6.19) 6.04) 5.71) 5.65) 5.33) 5.34) 5.40) 5.60 4.84 
4.85) 5.12) 4.92) 4.91! 5.33) 5.75! 5.92) 5.98! 5.91) 5.94) 5.98) 6.01 6.06 
4.90| 4.89 4.87 5.02) 5.13) 5.18) 5.16) 5.24) 5.25) 5.32) 5.37) 5.46) 5.57 
4.77\ 4.61) 4.45) 5.07) 5.18) 5.72) 5.76 5.82) 6.20) 6.28) 6.01) 6.02) 6.00 
5.74, 5.43. 5.32) 5.70) 6.13) 5.48) 5.39) 5.68 6.50) 6.55) 5.98) 6.63) 5.83 
5.89) 5.79| 5.78 5.76) 6.03) 6.09) 5.58) 6.09 6.52) 6.51) 6.51) 6.12) 6.14 
5.25 5.17, 5.07| 5.03) 5.19) 5.46) 5.58) 5.46) 5.37) 5.38) 5.38) 5.39) 5.35 
5.90) 6.26 5.86 5.88) 5.68) 5.73) 6.19) 5.98) 5.86 5.57) 5.59) 5.47, 5.47 
5.03 4.74 5.03) 6.23) 6.45! 6.29] 6.37) 6.46) 6.54) 6.30) 6.30) 6.12) 6.31 
5.79) 5.91, 5.72, 6.10) 6.28) 6.44) 6.28) 6.24) 6.08) 5.92) 5.95) 9.91) 9.84 
7.11) 5.98 5.58 6.08) 6.30) 6.00) 5.70, 5.90) 6.17) 5.87) 5.61) 5.70) 5.77 
5.46, 5.63| 5.44) 5.66) 6.18) 6.02/ 5.96) 5.80) 5.83) 5.11/ 4.90 5.43) 5.34 
5.06 5.01. 5.01) 5.04! 5.34) 5.27) 5.43) 5.44) 5.49) 5.46) 5.43) 9.49) 9.49 
5 5.12) 5.05| 5.11, 5.46) 5.20) 5.49| 5.53) 5.47) 5.45) 5.44) 5.38) 5.34 
5.28) 5.34) 5.23) 5.50 5.80) 6.14) 6.13) 6.12) 6.09) 6.04) 5.93) 5.89) 5.85 
5 5.88| 5.74 5.97| 6.18 6.07) 5.89| 6.44 5.75] 5.95) 5.85) 5.67) 5.64 
5.52 5.51 5.32) 5.48) 5.71| 5.92) 5.85) 5.89 5.03) 5.22) 5.70) 5.08) 5.28 
6.42 6.43 5.59) 5.98) 6.50) 4.03) 5.79) 5.70| 5.41) 5.46) 5.30) 5.40) 5.40 
5.04) 4.90 4.94) 4.99) 5.21) 5.30) 5.27) 5.24) 5.18 5.15 5.08 5.11) 5.09 
4.94| 5.18 5.15) 5.02) 5.82) 5.06) 5.15) 5.10) 4.92) 4.63) 4.62) 5.02 9.18 
4.72 4.66 4.61) 4.68 4.91 4.92) 5.04 5.10 4.90 4.88) 4.89 4.93 4.97 
5.52) 5.30, 5.24) 5.54) 5.60) 5.59) 5.75 5.51) 5.91 5.74) 5.71) 9.90) 5.24 
5.07 5.09 5.08) 5.18) 5.40) 5.39! 5.43) 5.28) 5.32) 5.28) 5.28) 9.40) 5.26 
4.66, 4.63) 4.90 4.82) 5.17) 5.10) 5.22! 5.23) 5.27) 5.29) 5.26) 5.28) 5.25 
7.41) 6.43 6.41, 7.15) 7.47| 7.08) 6.53) 5.80] 6.21) 6.25 5.70) 5.64) 5.87 
6.84) 4.60) 4.61, 4.75, 5.00) 5.03) 4.95) 5.06) 5.09) 5.14) 5.11) 5.04) 5.15 
5.35 5.48) 5.81) 6.07/12.71| 6.06) 6.06) 6.07, 6.02) 6.14) 5.53) 6.35 6.08 
5.66) 5.24 5.18) 5.25) 5.57) 5.51) 5.83) 5.99) 5.89 5.80) 5.61) 5.43) 6.65 
5.06) 5.01 4.98) 5.01) 5.26) 5.34) 5.34) 5.27) 5.19) 5.16) 5.18) 5.18) 5.13 
5.94| 5.83 5.46) 5.74) 5.36) 5.45| 6.22) 5.48) 5.47) 5.46 5.48) 5.44) 5.42 
6.07! 6.05 5.39) 5.84) 6.12) 6.66) 6.65) 7.90) 6.28) 6.72) 6.61) 7.12) 6.32 
6.14 5.98 6.11) 6.02) 6.48) 6.38) 6.42) 5.96 6.30) 5.96 6.00 9.61 5.61 
4.95 5.18 5.19) 5.45) 5.86 6.08) 6.10 5.89 5.65) 5.54) 5.90) 5.86) 5.81 
5.40) 5.25 5.04 5.28) 5.60) 5.63) 5.48) 5.16 5.56, 5.47) 5.57, 5.67) 5.57 
5.14) 5.26) 4.97) 5.18) 5.27) 5.45) 5.44) 5.55) 5.43) 5.35) 5.42/ 5.35) 5.41 
6.06) 5.95 5.78) 5.90) 6.12) 6.65) 6.68) 6.79 6.69 6.58, 6.59) 6.46) 6 39 
5.05 4.95 5.11) 5.21 5.38 5.49) 5.61) 5.60 5.62) 5.56) 5.38 5.45 2 2 
5.48 5.71. 5.47\ 5.61) 5.54) 5.60) 5.62) 5.81 5.95) 5.94 5.99) 9 95) 5.81 
5.35 5.42' 5.39 5.27) 5.68' 5.43) 5.57) 5.78) 5.30) 5.25 5.38 5.23 
5.67| 5.86 5.20 5.27) 5.41) 5.48 5.58) 6.14) 5.44) 5.47 5. 0.69 5.04 
4.30 4.24) 4.15| 3.93 4.32 4.20 4.25 4.38 4.40 4.78 4.51 4.83) 4.79 
7.06 6.72' 6.47) 6.62) 6.85 7.04 6.39 6.82 6.80 6 59 8.27 6 30) 6 18 
5.02) 5.11) 5.05) 5.23) 5.53) 5.25 5.45 5.51 5.49 5.35 5.19 5.16) 5.19 
4.84 4.69 4.71 4.90) 5.28) 5.15) 5.33) 5.30) 5.28) 5.28 5.27, 5.30) 5.29 
5.11 5.10) 5.20) 5.20, 5.33) 5.33) 5.18) 5.16 5.03, 5.03 4.98) 5.01) 4.99 
5.18 5.56 5.91 6.23| 6.23) 6.25, 6.14) 5.98) 5.84) 5.86) 5.83) 9 58) 5.67 
5.59 5.59! 5.50 5.71, 5.98) 5.83) 5.92) 6.04 5.92 5.89 5.93) 9.66 6.00 
5.23) 6.17) 6.51! 7.45) 7.12) 7.20) 7.07) 7.13 7.08 6.79 6.67) 6.23 9.87 
those of Western State Life. (Continued on page 38) 
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1933 


=i) 
oa 


4.68 4 
5.45 5 
4.72\ 4 
4.41| 4 
6.35) 5 
5.36) 5 
5.05) 5 
4.05 4 
4.53) 4 
4.69 4 
5.12) 5 
5.20) 4 
6.01) 5 
5.86) 5 
4.16 3 
5.34) 4 
4.96) 4 
4.11) 5 
5.08) 4 
4.96) 5 
4.96) 4 
5.51) 4 
4.87\ 4 
4.63) 4 
5.49) 5 
4.85) 4 
4 28| 4 
4.19) 4 
4.55) 4 
5.32) 5 
5.09) 5 
4.49) 3 
4.85) 4 
4.51) 4 
5.63) 5 
4.80 4 
3.89) 4 
5.71) 5 
4.80) 5 
5.10 4 
5.18) 5 
5.36) 5 
4.64, 4 
4.76) 4 
5.09) 4 
4.90 4 
4.43, 4 
4.84) 4 
4.48) 4 
4.84) 4 
5.19) 4 
4.45) 4 
4.56) 4 
5.06 4 
447 4 
4.11 3 
4.71, 4 
4.12) 4 
4.88 4 
4.98 4 
4.65 4 
4.80 5 
4.49 4 
5.73 5 
4.83 4 
4.23 3 
5.24) 5 
5.45) 5 
5.43 4 
4.32, 4 
5.26 5 
5.48 5 
4.77| 4 
5.02 5 
4.47 4 
5.20 3 
4.37 4 
4.52) 4 
4.69 4 
4.85 4 
4.80 4 
4.31 5 
4.97 5 
4.97 4 
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1920 1925 1930 
to to to 
1924 1929 | 1934 
5.64 > 89 >. 64 
5.57 | 6.28 | 4.83 
6.65 | 6.24 | 5.68 
6.17 606 5.12 
6.24 | 6.07 5.22 
7.64 7.20 6.40 
6.47 | 6.33 | 5.68 
5.13 | 4.75 | 5.06 
5.74 | 4.77 4.56 
5.66 | 5.40 | 4.72 
6.28 | 5.63 | 5.03 
5.20 | 5.53 | 5.26 
5.32 | 5.73 | 5.39 
6.70 | 6.34 5.86 
6.38 | 6.33 | 6.00 
6.01 56 4.56 
5.95 | 5.43 | 5.06 
6.07 | 6.24 | 4.95 
5.96 | 6.60 | 5.02 
5.59 5.18 | 5.24 
5.55 >.6 5.36 
6.37 | 6.43 5.43 
5.18 | 5.81 | 5.50 
5.72 | 5.51 | 4.93 
5.29 | 5.16 | 4.82 
5.78 | 5.74 | 5.62 
5.09 5.48 | 5.11 
5.74 | 5.23 | 4.54 
4.92 | 5.22 | 4.81 
5.73 | 5.56 | 4.96 
6.70 | 6.41 | 5.53 
5.77 | 5.56 | 5.32 
6.78 | 6.37 | 4.97 
5.66 5.56) 5.09 
5.86 | 5.65 | 5.10 
5.84 6.41 | 5.98 
5.33 | 5.40 | 4.94 
5.94 | 5.28 | 4.45 | 
5.53 5.99 | 5.80 
5.14 5.40 | 5,28 
6.07 6.26 5.42 
5.65 6.26 | 5.50 
5.92 | 6.33 | 5.49 
5.37 | 5.37 | 4.77 
5.91 5.57 | 5.09 
5.69 | 5.88 | 5.21 
6.21 | 5.89 | 5.23 
5.96 | 5.79 | 5.04 
5.93 | 5.27 | 4.95 
5.32 | 5.47 | 4.92 
5.42 5.41 | 5.08 
6.00 | 5.95 | 5.37 
6.12 | 5.76 | 4.69 
5.82 | 5.31 | 4.78 
6.00 | 5.68 | 5.16 
5.21 | 5.12 | 4.67 
5.20 | 4.90 4.38 
4.93 4.94 | 4.84 
5.60 | 5.59 | 4.68 
5.34 | 5.30 | 4.29 
§.12 | 5.27 | 5.09 
6.72 5.91 5.14 
4.82 | 5.03 | 5.13 
7.20 6.02 | 4.99 
5.68 5.91 6.44 
§.25 | 4.97 | 5.41 
5.65 5.45 | 4.71 
6.81 6.60 | 5.72 
6.25 | 5.85 | 5.95 
5.92 5.77 | 5.42 
5.41 | 5.59 | 4.73 
5.42 | 5.39 | 5.29 
6.48 | 6.53 | 5.81 
5.45 | 5.47 | 5.07 
5.65 5.92 5.46 
5.56 | 5.28 4.80 
5.60 5.67 | 5.06 
4.30 4.79 | 4.56 
6.74 6.76 5.14 
5.40 5.27 | 4.90 
5.21 5.44 | 4.53 
5.23 | 5.00 | 4.93 
5.95 | 5.63 | 5.14 
6.03 5.88 5.30 
6.41 | 6.49 5.18 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED LIFE 
SURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1915 TO 1934, INCLUSIVE 


Interest Earnings of Life Companies 


4 4 Decrease 


URING the past 
has been more than difficult for 
life 

sound 


few years it 


insurance companies to 
investments at satisfac- 
yields as comparatively 
and stock attractive 
to life insurance companies have been 
offered. 


varied 


make 
interest 
bond 


tory 
few issues 

Earnings from the large and 
group of investments in the 
portfolio of life insurance companies 
are little affected by higher or lower 
interest on investments 
any 


rates of new 


during single year. If, 
current 
interest yields over a 
period of years, a downward effect is 
felt on the total interest earnings. The 
trend in the last few years toward the 
increase in liquid funds bearing low 
yields invested at decreasing rates of 
interest, of (without interest) 
and U. S. government bonds, is the 
contributing factor to the lower aver- 
age interest return earned by 100 life 
insurance companies in the United 
States during 1934 of 4.68 per cent a 
decline of .07 per cent as compared 


made 


however, investments are 


made at low 


cash 


with 4.75 per cent earned in 1933. 
Since these companies represent ap- 
proximately 92 per cent of the total 
assets of all life insurance companies 
in the United States, the rate earned 
by the companies shown in the table 
below are indicative of the rate earned 
by all life insurance companies on 
their 
The yield last year was 0.65 per 
cent lower than the yield in 1929 when 
it was 5.33 per cent, the highest real- 


investments. 
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of .O/ Per Cent As 


any year between 1915 
and 1934, and 0.20 per cent lower than 
the yield realized in 1915. It is, in 
fact, lower than any other year shown 
in the table. The rate earned for the 
twenty year period from 1915 to 1934 
1.97 per cent, a decline of 0.21 
per cent as compared with 5.18 per 
cent for the twenty year period from 
1914 to 1933. 

According to the aggregates in the 
Life Insurance Year Book, the cash 
held by all life insurance companies in 
the United States at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1934, increased 
35.85 per cent from $451,425,372 in 
1933 to $613,268,083 in 1934, an in- 
crease of $161,842,711. This compares 
with $323,852,430, an increase of 
$289,415,653 cash held by the com- 
panies at the close of the year Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, and with $146,994,408 at 
the end of 1929. Holdings of U. S. 
government bonds were substantially 
increased in 1934, the investment in 
these bonds increasing by 101.19 per 
cent from $984,232,584 in 1933 to $1,- 
980,215,968, an increase of $995,983,- 
384. The fact that the largest invest- 
ments in 1934 were made in U. S. gov- 
ernment bonds which carry market- 
ability and stability of prices but with 
relatively small 


ized in one 


was 


yields, ac- 
counts for the decrease last year in 


interest 


the rate of interest earned. 

During 1934, 271 life insurance com- 
panies had an income from interest, 
dividends and rents earned of $756,- 
972,571, equivalent to a return of 3.47 
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in!934 Were 4.68 Per Cent 


Compared With 19395 


per cent on its admitted assets of $21,- 
843,793,869. Of the rents, dividends 
and interest earned, $617,448,164 was 
used as interest to maintain the re- 
serve, leaving a surplus interest of 
$139,524,407 for dividends to policy- 
holders and stockholders. 

The fact that the rate of interest 
earned in 1934 is well over the inter- 
est necessary to maintain the reserve, 
plus the changing of a number of the 
larger life insurance companies from 
the 3% per cent reserve basis to the 
3 per cent basis, is evidence not only 
of the conservative and wise manage- 
ment pursued by the companies, but 
will also enable policyholders to antic- 
ipate a slightly higher dividend re- 
turn in 1936, notwithstanding the drop 
in the rate earned in 1935. The im- 
provement in the excess interest in 
1934 is largely due to better collec- 
tions, less defaults of interest on real 
estate and bonds, and better returns 
on real estate properties. Life insur- 
ance agents, recognizing as they do 
the vital importance of investment 
earnings to the future and success of 
life insurance companies, must be 
heartened by results shown in the 
table. 

The Rate of Interest Earned Table, 
printed herewith, shows results for 
20 years from 1915 to 1934 inclusive, 
the rate of interest earned on mean 
invested funds of life insurance com- 
panies together with the averages for 
the four quinquennial years and the 
grand total average interest rate for 
the entire 20 years. 





